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PREFACE. 



The compiler of tliis brief introduction to the study of 11 Science, 
which, it is to lie hoped will, erelong, be (an gill in our schools pari patum 
with that of History, lias drawn freely from die standard authorities on 
the subject, occn.jiiitially ii-ing their own words even, as they suited his 
purpose, without further notice than is corn-eyed by (his general acknow- 
ledgment. But it would be unpardonable were lie not to mention that 
he lice tinder special obligations in this way to the lamented Frederic 
Basttat ; to Mr. H. D. Macleod, author of the Dictionary of Political 
Economy ; to Monsieur T. N. Beuard, author of Les Lois Ecmomtqvtt ; 
nnd to Monsieur Taverniar,* whoso essays. Lecture* <t nos Ouvrhrs, con- 
tributed to that ably-written and conducted politico-economic journal, 
L'Avenir Commercial, have furnished the staple of the two chapters 
included under tha heading, R kua iTniLATioN. 

It has been the "Tiler's aim to interest as widl as to Instruct ; with 

Half-HoJfviltli the Bat AntUn, which leads me to suspect thru pert of my obli- 
gations to M. Tavcrnicr arc, in reality, dne to Mr. Knight, to whom the French 
economist is, I take it, himself indebted. The extract alluded to is from The 
Iteiuht of Maehiaery, a work of Mr. Knight's which 1 have in vain tried to procure 
il having, I am informed, been for years out of print. If my surmise lie incorrect, 
I ajujlojjiie t» If. Tuvernier ; whilst, if correct, I am only too happy to have the 
opportunity of acknowledging one out of the many debts I owe to the English 
literary veteran who has laid the whole republic of ltttvrs under such numerous 
"Uiffiiliuiis. ii? HHlhur, ns editor, and as publisher. 
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]ioiuts. mid to convey such eiear general notions as may enable Uijj 
learner to pursue the study without having anything to unlearn ; nay, 
more, warned of Fallacies which occur in works of deservedly high 
repute, but which are inevitably inehlcntul to ;i progressive Science thai 
has yet many problems to solve. 

The treatment of Chapters VII., VIII., IX., mid X., may appear 
more trite and trivial than suits the pages of even a mere Primer such 
as is the present work ; nevertheless it often happens that matters with 
which all are supposed to lie familiar are by no means accurately 
known ; and 

" The common thing* that rotmil us lie " 
are nut always tilt worst exponents of elementary truths. Nor is prece- 
dent wanting to their defence ; Ihe idea of these chapters having been 
suggested by Otto Ilubner's manual. Der Klein Economist, in general use 
throughout Gennadi', ami popularized in Frunee and Belgium by the 
intelligent labours of Monsieur Hardy dc ileaiiheu. 

Thus te novelty, or to originality, the compiler can lay no claim. He 
has sought to be useful ; and if his attempt |>nn e aeeeptable to teacher 
and learner, his utmost ambition "'ill be sntislied. 
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years, earth then, as now, would not content the yearnings of man. He 
feels, written upon the "fleshly tables of the heart," that this world is not 
his abiding place ; and he looks beyond the grave to " the city not made 
with hands." Similarly, the political economist sees in t!io laws of 
man's being, the principles on which tie on base his science as on a rock. 

5. As necessity is said to be the mother of invention, so Want is the 
parent of labour : and a life of labour, which expression is sometimes 
figuratively used to signify a life of pain, may he no less aptly employed 
to designate u lite of enjoyment. I-' or, a lire of idleness, or of pleasure, 
aa the absurd phrase runs, if we may helicve those who have tried it 
from the days of Salomon downwards is the inns'. tin-some, unsatisfactory, 
anil sickening of all existences — " Vanity uf vanities!" Hat whatever 
views be taken of the t|uesliou. there is the broad fact staring us in 
the face, that without lal r man cannot live. 

(i. Add to this, that without Wants of any kind, material or mental, 
ho would not Inborn-, the trj:hs bceei!;c plain thai man's weakness is his 
strength ; that "partial evil is universal good;" that the Wants of man 
have elevated liiui from the savage to the civilised slate, and have con- 
verted the wilderness into rich champaigns, leeiuing corn-fields, and 

^ 7. It follows that the true way of bettering his condition is to 
investigate the operation of the Wants, or laws, under the influence of 
which he has already effected so much. These Wants, being laws of 
Nature, laws inwrought in man when "the Lard God formed him out 
of the dust of the earth," must be unerring guides. To trace them out, 
and to apply them to the business i raiisaethius of men with one another, 
is the object of the science called Political Economy ; in other words, of 
The Doctrine of Exchanges. 

8. Gifted with intelligence, and having but a very limited amount of 
bodily strength, man seeks to supplement the deficiencies of the latter 
by the help of the. former. He seeks to satisfy his Wants with the least 
expenditure of labour. He subjects and trains to his use beasts of 
burden, and invents tools and other machines ; the latter being but tools 
Of a more complex description. 

9. Some of our Wants are supplied by Nature, without any exertion on 
our part. Light and air, both of which are essential to the existence of 
animals and of plants, are furnished to as spontaneously ; that is, Nature 
"gives them without effort or co-operation of ours. 

10. Observing this, and impelled by an inherent desire to abridge 
labour and lessen toil, we. endeavour to'substitute the agencies of Nature 
for our own. We have recourse to wind and water to grind our corn, 
saw our timber, propel our ships. The mechanical powers, as they are 
called— the Lever, Multiplied Cord, and Inclined Plane— are bo many 
powers of Nature, which 111:111 has converted to his own use. And, among 
Nature's mightiest powers, steam and electricity are now labouring for 
him day and night, by land and by sea, and working for him marvels 
more wondrous than any fabled in The Talcs of the Genii, or in The 

.Yiy.'a.i' Eato-iatninenta. 



THE 1IORAL OF MAN'S WANTS. 8 

11. Yet this saving of labour and increase of strength are neither the 
whole, nor the most wonderful part, of the results of our thus inviting the 
powfr; Nar.nrc to eo- opera! e w.th our Eliortj. ILvcrv juch co-opcr:ition 

supply a Want, or produce an article with less expense of time or of 
labour than before, and, con.ieipieuily, elt,.-;i'ier than before, the saving 
is so ranch given to us by Nature ; it is, as it were, a free gift of God 
to man. — (c. sv., see. 8.) 

12. Could we wholly snhst i:.nl e [ho ai-tiou of ill.' powers of Nature for 
our own, we might satisfy our Wants without further Efforts. This is 
impossible. But every step llmr we take- towni-ils it, each new substitu- 
tion of Nature',! agencies for mini's Inbinir — that is, each conquest of mind 
over matter, each triumph of intelligence over mere brute force, is pro- 
gress — progress in the i-ight direction — Excelsior.' ' 

13. Our Wants, as, already stuted, are twofold — material and mental ; 
those which relate to the body, and those which concern the mind 
and the soul. These Wants are all susceptible of indefinite exten- 
sion. Civilized man is habituated to numberless comforts that have 
become Wants to him, of which the savage has no conception. Trade 
and commerce aro called into being to satisfy them, and are extended in 
proportion to their development. No j-ooiivr are the lower or animal 
Wants in course of being satisfied, than, as has been pointed out above, 

that man's moral development largely depends upon his material progress, 
and that the true menus of beiiirin^ his condition i- to secure him satis- 
faction of his corporeal Wauls niib (be least expenditure, on his part, 
of time and labour; so that he may have the necessary leisure for 
spiritual and mental improvement — (c. xv., sees. 8 and 9.) A vast 
amount of bodily lab: ur arid or' physica] en ki:-aiuv and exertion is cer- 
tain ever to be required of man. Tis good for him that it should be so. 
But when the " daily bread" lias been eaiv.ci.l, religion and remon alike 
demand that there should bo time and opportunity afforded to the bread- 
winner to seek for the "manna from heaven." Moreover, intelligent 
labour and brute labour are as distinct one from the other as are man 
and beast ; and the aim of civilization is to exalt the immortal above 
the mortal part of our nature. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



THE MECHANISM OF SOCIETY. 

1. Let us ciiflcfivoii!- in discover whether or not the human world, 
tli c world of man, is, like ilm m:i1t-ri:i I world, moved, rr.gnlated, ami 
guided "by laws which, cicn us man'- Divine Mnki-r, -J know no change 

by chance or by a sli j j<_- ri n ti.- 1 i'l : n ■£ Providence. 

2. You rise and dress. Have you over reflected how many hands 
have boon employed, and what an enormous amount both of money 
and labour must have been expended, before, vou could Ik: provided with 
the apparel you are putting on? The cotton, out of which your 
stockings were woven came from America, Egypt, or India. It re- 
quired labourers to prepare tin- ground for il, sow it, cultivate it, pick it, 
clean it, and nia chines wheivivilh to perform these operations; next, 
carriers to convey it to the nearest port ; then, men to stow it away in 
a ship, and sailors to navigate the vessel to Kurope. On being landed 
here, it had to lie transferred to a factory, and spun; thence to the 
stock inker's, to be woven into stockings. There have thus been required 
for this one article, of dress, agriculturists, seamen, ships, looms, wag- 
gons, together with machinery ami tools which have themselves, each 
in turn, called for the labour and ingenuity of multitudes. If you wear 
linen, the flax out of which year shirt has been manufactured bus bad to 
go through a similar variety of processes. The very I actons upon it come 
from one quarter, if of bone ; from another, if of wire : mid both have 
had to undergo manipulations requiring different and numerous bands, 

3. Then, the cloth of your coat or jacket comes from one manufac- 
turing town; that of your waistcoat, probably, from another, and of 
your trowsers from a third. The wool, out of which the cloth has bean 
woven, had to bo shorn, washed, carded, spun, fulled, dyed ; to be 
carried from the farmstead to the woolstapler's, [hence to the mill. 
Here it had to pass through one machine after another— the invention 
of which has been a triumph of genius, and the making as well as 
working of which has employed bands innumerable : — then to be trans- 
ferred to the woollen-draper's, ami, finally, to the tailor's. Its dye has 
been sought, say from Indie., where the cultivation oi the indigo used 
by tho dyer has been a source of fresh employment, and the preparation 
and the transport of which have, likewise, required numerous .ships, 

of which it is made lias necessitated, first, the breeding of silkworms ; 
next, tho cultivation of mulberry trees for leaves on which to feed tliem; 
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5. The leather of your shoes may be from hides fetched from the 
prairies of South America. Wild cattle had to be bunted down for 
them, hundreds of miles in the interior of the Brazils ; and, after con- 
veyance to Europe, how mnny nrms and how many elaborate contri- 
vances have there not been employed bcloro the hides became the 6oft, 
flexible leather you have on your feet! 

6. Now, pass mentally in review, in the manner just indicated, all that 
you use, all the conveniences which you enjoy in the course of the day. 

callings or trades created by the demand for those services, have yet 
been specified. There are your food, your furniture, your house, your 
cooking and other household utensils— your tools, if you are artizans, 
labourers, or workers of any description — your books. The words 
which you are now reading ■■until not have been placed before you but 
for the co-operation of multitudes, and the invention of mechanism 
which it has taken years of thought, application, experiment, and an 
almost fabulous expenditure to perfect. 

7. Xou walk out. There is streei, road, or railway ready to meet 
your wants or wishes ; [Inn: are lumps In guide your steps, police to 
protect you. Should you seek for education, from national, parochial, 
or public school up to college ami university — how great the mental 
labour uad large tin: accumulation of learning, each in its degree, before 
these various institutions could do their work efficiently 1 You duly 
repair, on the appointed day, to worship God. Whether your bouse of 
prayer bo the rolemn and awe-inspiring cathedral, or the modest and 
humble chapel, whether its election has been the work of agea or of 
mouths, there is a teacher to whom yon listen and to whom you look for 
comfort and direction, who has for years studied, day and night, and, 
often, on bended knee, thai hi: may he enabled to interpret aright to the 
fainting soul Cod's "lively oracles." You cannot move a step; you 
can perform no act of 3 - our life ; you cannot even think without the aid 
of myriads of the dead, of the living, and, often, strange to say, of the 
unborn; for posterity has been mortgaged, or pledged, to supply the 
wants of the immediate present. — {e. xiii. sec. 6.) 

8. Contemplate any large town. The vaster, the greater will bo your 
surprise when you ask yourself, and seriously set about considering, how 

regularly and unfailingly provided for. No regulations framed by 

the unintermitted, and, in some sort, miraculous supply from every 
part of the country and from all quarters of the globe, which, like the 
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widow's cruise, never fails. This is secured only by leaving Ihe com- 
munity to the working of natural laws. Each individual in these dense 
hives of humanity follows his, or her own interests ; anil the whole 
population are regularly supplied by being left free to act accordingly, 
(c. ii. sec. 8.) 

9. All thia cannot be Ihe result of chance. Men do not work in every 
region of the globe for fellow-creatures whom they have never seen, 
never heard of, by accident. If so, this would be a continuous accident ; 
sono accident at all. One, moreover, of the great Binguh,, hi, :uui 

man is in the like predicament; he is working for others; others for 
him. And, more wonderful still, each has at his command a million- 
fold, aye, many a million-fold, more conveniences than he eould of him- 
self produce, even were his life prolonged lo the ago of Methuselah: 
this, too, without robbing or wronging his fellows. What unaided man 
could provide himself wilh .ill he now uses, wears, consumes! Where is 
the Hercules who could throw a bridge across the Thames for his own 
special use ? 

10. Thus, individual is working for collective man ; and the result is 
visible in the accumulated we:ihh, comforts, and improvements which 
past ages have bequeathed to the present. Could the London of the 
tenth century be exhibited to us, not merely in its outward aspect but in 
its life, its interior, its heart as it were, the proof of this assertion so 
afforded would be as striking as the difference between a Caffro kraal 
and a European city, 

11. These wonders — this marvellous progression advancing step by 
step from one vantage-ground of civilization to another — must as 
Certainly be the effect of laws implanted in man's nature, as the order 
of the universe is of the laws impressed by the Divine Architect upon 
matter. It should be borne in mind, however, that the laws which 
regulate society are twofold : the one kind framed by man, the other 
ordained by God. 

12. Forms of government, or man's laws, not only differ in them- 
selves, but are often entirely opposed in spirit, and in fact, to one 
another. Their opposites, the laws of Providence, musf be consistent, 
harmonious, and invariable, since God has made man of kindred clay, 
whatever his colour or wherever his place. It is these laws, so far as 
man has hitherto been enabled to trace thorn, which urc the foundation of 
the science of Political Economy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LABOUR. 

1. Moo Uvea either by Labour, or on the. prudu.:i.' of previous Labour. 

2. The savage hunts, fishes, gathers wild fruits anil herbs, digs up 
ground -nuts and roots to sulisi'v ij ir- hunger, or feeds on insects, grubs, 
and reptiles. This ia the hnves'l singe. <,{ human existence. 

3. The next stage in advance tmynrds eivili^aiimi is attnineii when 
mao has tamed ll;c morn useful animals, and become the possessor of 
flocks and herds. This stage is known as the Pastoral. 

4. So long as a tribk- or race of .people remain in the pastoral stage, 
they lead an unsettled life ; compelled lo wander by tlie necessity of 
finding fresh pastures for their cat!lc Had. u-as ihe migratory life led 
by Abraham and the patriarchs of old. and still led in the same regions 
by the Arabs. Such is the life led by the Tartars, who roam with 
their flocks and herds over the vast .rfiy^c-j or plains of Central Asia. 

5. When man settles down to clear and cultivate the ground, he has 
taken the next great step in advance by acquiring a fixed habitation, 
and by thus associating more intimately with his fellow-men. He has 
reached the Agricultural stage. 

G. Lastly, men collect together, so that hamlets, villages, towns, and 
cities cover what was before forest or desert ; and manufactures, trade, 
commerce, arts, learning, and religion combine to complete the change 
from barbarism to civilization. 

7. In all these stages man can live only by Labour, or on its product. 

houses, etc., — Labour, in everv phase nf human existence, is the general 
lot. From monarch to dustman, from minister of state, bishop, and 
judge, down to weaver, ploughman, and shoeblack — each and all are 
Lain Mirer.,. Independence." remarked Lord Stanley in his speech on 
the opening of the new Workmen's Hall. Birkenhead, " is a word which 
is sadly abused. Nulwdy is independent except the ravage." (And not 
even he!) " Wo all depend upon one another—the rich upon the poor, 
and the poor upon the rich, and the rich just aa much as the poor; and 
Civilized society cannot exist otherwise." 

8. There is no kiad of Labour but what calls for exertion, either of 
mind or of body. Most kinds of Labour require the efforts of both, ami 
try (he strength whilst they tax the brain. The Indian hunting down 
the buffalo, the Esquimaux harpooning the seal, the islander of the 
Pacific gathering cocoa-nuts or bread-fruit, the herdsman, the shepherd, 
the ploughman, the smith, the weaver, the shopkeeper, the merchant, 
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the doctor, tlie lawyer, tlm teacher, the writer or author, the statesman, 
ttio priest, must, each and all, think— that ia, must, ^'y 1 ^ nl1 ' Lab ™ r 

Soma occupations demand more bodily Labour than others ; hut no work 
is profitable unless the mind directs it. 

3. Mental Labour is often far num. severe and exhaustive of strength 
than mere bodily Labour. Ploughing, reaping, threshing, mining, 
quarrying, each is hard work, whirl] laskn lbs; bady mure than the mind. 
Yet statesman, lawyer, physician, nmlu.r, teacher— each of whom works 
for the most part with the mind — will frequently he more exhausted in 
body by a day's work than any Labourer who works with the body 
chiefly. 

10. Were work to cease, ihe world, so far as man is concerned, would 

11. Physical strength,' menial intelligence, credit, and capital, are the 
four prime sources and motors of Labour — the four powers to which it 
is given to triumph over want. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DIVISION AND COMBINATION OF LABOUR. 

1. The more kinds of work rhiTi! arc, tin; more employment there is 
for worker or producer; anil the more cadi kind ot" work is capable of 
being divided air.™«: different work men, fcha better oft the workman, 
and the cheaper the work or thing produced. 

2. For instance, consider h,>w many tn:mls have been employed upon 
any book you may take up. After the aullmr had wrillen it the pub- 
lisher had to read it, in order fo decide, whether it were worth his while 
to undertake its publication. Using accepted by him, it was sent to the 
printer's, at whose establishment the author's writing, or copy, ns it is 
technically termed, was given into the hands of the compositor to bo 
set up, that is, transferred to type ; a process performed by his taking up 
little bits of metal upon which the letters of the alphabet ha vo been 
impresses!, each letter on a separata piece, ranging iliem into words and 

sentences, and then into pages. A certain n In- of lhe.se. pages is 

collected together and secured by him in a frame, so as to form a large 
siirfi.ee of rompaer metal. When this frame, or form, as it is called by 
printers, is placed on the printing-press, a second workman, hy means 
of an ingenious contrivance for tise purpose, covers the raised part, the 
letters of the metallic pages, with ink. A third spreads over them paper, 
prepared by having previously been damped for receiving the. impress 
of these inked pages ; and a fourth works (lie press, or machine, which 
stamps or prints the desired impression on the paper. The next step is 
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to hung up tin: sheds of paper in ilry, am.1 after drying they arc taken 
to the binder's — each operation cmplt yin.' fresh hands. At the binder's 
one workman or workwoman fold- Ike sheets the si/c. i. i i ;s t il is intended 
liie book should a'-imn', whelher folio, [pinrln, or octavo, etc. ; nnotlier 
stitches the shells together ; oilier* bind Ihem into books. Then the 
binder transfers llie books to the publisher, who distributes them among 
the booksellers for aalo to the public. 

3. Now, before in: could write or compose llie book tlie author must 
hove had teachers, must have Mine through a eour.se of instruction, 
must, in short, either have been educated of have taught iiiniself. 
Moreover, there must have been paper-makers anil ink nod pen-manu- 
facturers, else he eould riot have ivrilten, much less have published tlie 
book. Besides, lite piece!' of metal fashioned in :lie shape of letters, or 
types as they are called, which liave been i-':> up by tlie. compositor, could 
not have been produced without; miners to dig the metallic ore out of 

Lastly, when the desired number of book's has passed from printer and 
binder into the publisher'.-- hands, roads, conveyances, ships, perhaps, 
arc required lo distribute them here and. elsewhere; the making and 
working of which alone cmploj lliou-ands upon thousands. 

4. Were tlie wriler of the book compelled to manufacture for himself 
paper, ink, types, print ing-pi'css, .tr.. il is plain, ivblioul taking into 
eoiisideration the. foci her processes essential lo iN publication and circu- 
lation, that no man's life ivntihl be long enough, no mail's strength and 
skill sufficient to accomplish such a task. The book could never sec 
the light. 

5. Before the discovery of the art of paper-making and the invention 
of moveable types and of (he printing-press, parchment, or the prepared 
skins of animals, was used for publishing purposes, and amanuenses 
were employed, as eneh copy of the proposed publication had of course 
to be written : whereas, now, half-a-dozen compositors can set up, 
ready for print in ir, move books in a mouth than a hundred copyists 
could write out in a year. Hence in those earlier times books were 
exceedingly scarce, immensely dear, and the mass of tho people sunk in 

6. So Division of Labour, whilst producing beyond calculation more 
rapidly, and whilst trivial' employment in the proportion of hundreds of 
thousands to one, more than could pos.-ilcy he the ease without its in- 
stramcnlalily, nevertheless renders tire result of labour, tho th ins pro- 
duced — be it book, or clothes, or shoes, or hais, or pins and needles — 
cheaper, and this almost beyond possibility of computation, than when 
such product is the work of a single hand. 

7. The reason is that when an article has to go through various pro- 
cesses before it is completed, and each process transfers it to the bonds 
of a fresh workman, he acquires by practice such cspertness in his 
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special branch that hundreds, ilimt-umls, arid, in many casus, millions of 
the article can be mode in the time tlmt would be consumed hy a single 
workman in making, or vainly attempting to make, one. 

8. Nor ia the greater expertness acquired by tho workman who con- 
fines himself to one branch of u trade or of a manufacture, tho solo 
benefit derived from tho Division of Lahour. Other, and not less 
important advantages accrue. Tin: workman can more readily procure 
the tools required for his particular prov-inee ; since few mechanics earn 
enough to enable iIhtu to purchase tin- variety of implements wanted 
for different kinds of work or fur distinct processes of manufacture. 
Besides, no one person could master their use. Hence the large number 
of trades, callings, ami prole.-; ion; wiiiclu in proportion as men become 
civilized, increase wl:h (heir increasing wants and desires. It is found 
to be much quicker, and much cheaper, therefore, time being a costly 
element of labour, for one man to cut down the tree, another to saw it 
into planks, a third to work those into chairs, tallies, and other articles, 
than for one and the same man to do Iho whole. Reflect, as regards 
timber alone, how many distinct businesses, trades, nnd callings have 
sprung up with the advance of civilization : — the lumberer, the sawyer, 
the carpenter, the joiner, tho cabinetmaker, the wheelwright, the ship- 
wright, etc. ; and connected with these, the painter, stain cr. carver, prihler, 
and numerous others. To build and furnish the humblest house: — brick- 
maker, bricklayer, mason, carpenter, glazier, slater, (or lliatcher), up- 
holsterer, blacl;-nai:li, white.-uiith, etc., etc., have to contribute, each, 
his quota of work before the habitation is complete. 

9. In like manner the skill, talent, and handiwork of numbers can bo 
usefully Combined from two; and threes up to hundreds and thousands: 
as, for instance, in weaving cloth, silk, cotton, in ship-building, in mining, 
in foundries, in making road.-, bridges, railivnvs. roarini; Pyramids or 
erecting Crystal Palaces. Through this Combination of Divided Labour 
the thing wanted, whether small or grout, whether a pin or a fortress, 
is produced more quickly and, in so much, more cheaply. — (See. 1. : and 

10. And thus, owing to the discovery of the art of printing, the 
world has made more progress in all thinjrs which concern the best 

in the thousands of preceding ages. Printing has diffused knowledge, 
far and wide. And, as knowledge has advanced there have followed 
discoveries in the arts and sciences no less wonderful, and no less 
influential on the well-being of mankind than the invention of printing 
itself: discoveries which arc going on from day to day, almost from 
hour lo hour, so rapidly that books are published expressly to record, 
year by year, the new "Facts in Science and Ails" that the preceding 
twelve months have brought to light — the which " Facts" for the most 
part contribute to man's comfort and welfare, and are all of them the 
results of Division and Combination of Labour. 
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CHAPTER V. 




have found that they can procure what they want more readily and 
cheaply, i linn if each attempted to make and do everything for himself. 
Many trade? — carpentry, shocmaking, tailoring, &c, for instance — are 
not particularly difficult, and may be acquired in a comparatively short 
time. Yet the carpenter knows that it is not worth his while to learn 
to make his own slmc.? and clothes, anil lie therefore gels them from 
shoemaker and tailor. 

2. So it is willi ii 1 1 ii-ai I i-i-f, miidiimiiv, ami work urn ; each sticks to his 
own occupation, and has his wants provided for by others. Were the 
shoemaker to sc.i ahou; -nakir.j a tabic i'vr himself, ilie inncliase. of the 
tools alone required for the purpose would cost him more than he could 
buy the table for from cabinetmaker or carpenter; and were either 
of the latter to set about making his own shoes, even supposing 
tiiat lie could borrow the necessary tools, and knew in some measure how 
to use them, lie would, for want of practice, take days over the work 
which the shoemakor would do, and much better into the bargain, in as 
many hours. 

3. It was the immense advantages derivable from Exchange, which 
taught men the profitableness of Division of Labour. They were thus 
enabled to supply their rc.-pectivc wauls, hv Exchange of the products 
of their different labours. The farmer found it to his interest to raise 
more corn, etc.. than lie and Hi-t l'limily could n-=e, in order to Exchange 
the overplus with the fisher ami hunter, smith, &c. In like manner the 
fisher and hunter plied their occupations the more diligently in the view of 
exchanging with the farmer, and with each other. Each worked, and 
v.-urk.-. easier and [picker, through confining himself to one sort of work: 
an arrangement which increases the amount of food and multiplies the 
quantity of all articles, useful and ornamental, beyond calculation. 
Exchange is the means by which man has it in his power to feed, house, 
clothe, and educate himself, and to enjoy God's manifold good gifts to 
the utmost necessary extent and at the lowest cost — whether the cost be 
estimated by money or by labour. Without Exchange, man, instead of 
being as St. Paul declares 11 a little lower than the angels," would be 
hardly a step above the brute. 

4. Let us examine this matter of Exchange a little more closely, so 
that we may see clearly the cause of its advantageousness. Just as the 
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i-qiMiitu;- or e:ilimeltiLaher would be a wck in making a pair of shoes 
which the shoemaker would finish in a day— bo the latter would take a 
"week to complete a. table which either of tin: former <:: old turn out in n 
few hours. But if these pet their shoes from the shoemaker, and he bis 
(able from either of l.hcm, eaeii of [lie E.\eiian- eis ur purchasers obtains 
by one day's wort an article which he could nut have made in fewer 
than six or seven days, ami lie thus sreun-s live or six i.lays for working 
at his own special occupation. 

5. Now, say that dunne the days so iramed itic one makes six pairs of 
shoes, the others six tables. They can Exchange these for whatever 
articles they may bo in need of, and thus satisfy many wants: or they 
can procure various comforts anil enjovmcnts, which, if aich endea- 
voured to provide by his own haudiivmt, independently of Exchunge, 
it would not. only bo impossible for him to obtain bat he would not even 
dream of. The Esquimaux housed in his snow hut aud living on 
blubber; the Indian who trusts to lii.s bow and arrows for subsistence, 
and who lives in caves or in tents made with the skins of the nuimtds 
he has slain, has no notion of the advantage; and blessings of civilized 
life. Exchange not only s'.i|ipla.'s but su^csls innumerable enjoyments 
which would neither be possible nor thought of. if Division of Labour 
aud Exchange were unknown. Whilst man remains in (he savage state 
and makes and docs everything for himself, it is as much a3 he can 
manage to get food or what serves hitn for food : some wild tribes 
satisfying their hunger with clay evon. 

6. The advantages of Division of Labour ami of F.xchangc arise, as 
we have seen, from the readiness and mastery they enable men to 
acquire, each in his [liiriieular trade or culling. A locksmith can make 
a key quicker and better than a carpenter can : he has greater aptitude 
for the work. Now, the same aptitude, or fitness, for different kinds of 
work which characterises mechanics, is found to exist with respect to 
tie.: capabilities of soils and climates for different productions- One Soil, 
for example, is more fitted than another, to produce a particular crop, 
whether com, vegetables, or fruit ; and Ibe climate of one country will 
yield in abundance articles of the greatest use to man, which it would 
cither he in vain, or loo costly, to attempt to ;;iw elsewhere. 

7. Italy and the South of France produce silk, olives, wines ; Central 



and Southern America, with the t 


wo Indies, coffee, sugar, cotton ; 


England and North America are ricl 


i in the most useful of ail minerals, 


coal, iron, and copper. There is har 


dly a country or a climate that does 


not yield some one thing which i 


s neither found nor will succeed 


elsewhere; or, if found, does not 


produce it in greater abundance, 


or under more favourable conditi. 


ns. By these differences of pro- 


duction and of productiveness G 


od has, as it were, united the 


different peoples of the Globe int( 


i one family— each offcrin- some- 


thing useful or welcome to the otl 


■.er, and Exchange enabling each 


to cujoy its share of the blessinj 


•s and riches of all. Thus, in 


proportion as countries become ( 


ivilizcd and aware of the num- 


bcrlcss benefits accruing from Exc 


hangc — in other words, the more 
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Exchanges take place, the more their inhabitants have it in their power 

8. Hence, Exchange produces tlio same results between nations as it 

9. If one man have ink and two inkstands, but no pens or paper, 
and another mmv pen- :mil paper than he n- ink, but nn ink or inkstands, 
Exchange will give to each what lie wants to render of use that 
which bo possesses. Tin; same hol.U good ul" diiTeront countries; one 
j-ields more cotton, or com, or wine than it requires for its own con- 
sumption ; ami it exduuigm tlii> siipeiahiuula ncn with other countries 
for their iron, or copper, or limber. c4r., or for their manufactures. And 

peculiar lo each, yet it has been tooml [hat some, owing to special cir- 
cumstances, are belter lined for certain of the manufactures common to 

10. Thus, although France has manufactures of iron, cotton, 
anil steel, she in nevertheless a large purchaser of such fabrics from 
Enulainl, whilst the latter, althi'iieli ninniifachiriii!; -ilk, porcelain, and 
watches, buys large quantities, ef" all three from 'France. Clocks are 
manufactured at very low prices in England, yet the United States and 

sale. The United States supply England with immense quantities of 



the United State;' -Iru:];.'. comi.Kui calon :;oods command tl.e prefer 
in neutral markets. 

11. France lias both iron mines and manufactures of iron; ye 
observed above, -ho is a large purchaser from England of both the 



would be^at a serious disadvantage in manyfespects The most usofu!, 
and, therefore, Ibc jnosl impoi'lu:)! Ionics and iiiiaiufachircs require tlic 
aid of tools and of machinery, made in part, or wholly, of iron. By 
procuring these from lingkmd cheaper and better than she can make 
tlicm herself, I'mncc is enabled to mainit'aeiuro various goods cheaper 
and better than England can. Moreover, iron, in its many forms, is so 
important an instrument in most processes, from the manufacture of 
penknives and seizors up to ploughs and steam-engines, that by de- 
clining to purchase from En-laml. l',-lgiurn, or such countries as ean 
furnish her with cither the ore itself, or with implements of iron, 
cheaper than she herself can provide il, or them, she would impose a heavy 
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burthen upon her agriculture and upon all trades and manufactures in 
any way dependent upon the use of that mineral. For, when the French 
carpenter is forced to buy the inferior planes, saws, files, chisels and 
other tools ncoded for his trail?, which are made in France, or tools 
which, although equal to those of English make, are, nevertheless, 
owing to the higher price of the mineral itself, far dearer than they, ho 
is at the same time compelled to put a higher price upon his work. 
Thus his work costs his customers more, without benefiting himself : 
since the higher price he gets serves only to defray either the higher 
price he is charged for his tools, or bis loss it) timo and labour through 
his having to nsc bad ones. The same results follow, from the same, 
or from similar causes, in other trades, in manufactures generally, and 
in agriculture. 

12. Iron, dear and bad— ploughs, harrows, spades, scythes, sickles, 
etc., are dear and bad. The farmer tilts his land with the more labour, 
the worse his iaiplements; and, moreover, Cultivates it imperfectly in 
proportion to their imperfections. The result is less corn, less hay, 
fewer cattle for the market ; and these and other indispensable commo- 
dities, the dearer besides. Broad is dearer; meat is dearer. 

13. Dear bread and iron and cheap bread and iron are two very 
different things. The first can sapply the wants of but few : the last 
can satisfy the needs and desires of many. When by his day's work 
a man can buy bis " daily bread" only. In- musl -a without many of the 
necessaries of life, liut when corn is abundant, ami an hour's labour 
will purchase enough bread for the day's use, the workman has eleven 
hours out of the twelve in which to earn wherewithal to buy other 

14. Hence it is the wisest course for countries, as well as for individuals, 

climate, or other causes they are best titled for producing; and to 
exchanging the overplus for the products which other countries can 
supply more abundantly and, therefore, more cheaply than they. 

15. It was believed for centuries-, and the belief mill lingers, (hat 
trading is a one-sided bargain; that in all comnier;ri:il [ran.inclionj 
"One' man's gain is another's loss;" whereas the truth is, that in 

monly is, a gainer. A merchant ships a cargo of European goods to 
New York, disposes of them there, and brings back a cargo, say, of 
hreadstuffs. He looks to realise a profit on both transactions, or he 
would not have entered into thorn. As a general rule, ho gains oil each ; 
and his double gain, instead of being a loss to any one, produces a profit 
to two other parties. The American purchaser of his shipment buys in 
the hope of making a profit on the purchase ; and the same holds good 
of the European purchaser of his return cargo. His double venture 
brings a double profit to himself, and yU-hls, besides, two separate profits 
to the two purchasers. In fact, it would he far wiser to say of all busi- 
ness transactions, the parties to which arc free and willing agents, that 
"Each man's gain is the gain of some one else," than that "What 
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one gains another loses." Were the latter the ease, there could have 
teen no Such thing as trade, or Exchange. 

16. That, however, which men really exchange is not the actual goods 
transferred from one to the other, but their Services. One wants cloth, 
another food. He who supplies the cloth wanted by the other, spares 
him the effort of making it, or of going in search of it. By sparing him 
this 'effort, he renders him a service. And, in his turn, he is served by 
receiving the food which ho wants, and by being spared the effort of 
producing, or of seeking it. 

17. We have seen that man is impelled to Efforts, in order to procure 
satisfaction for his Wants, (c i., sec. '2, etc.) and that to make au effort 
to satisfy another's wants, or to spare him that effort, is to do him a 
sen-it c. Ciimmert-id Esflmii^i'. ihrrvimv, is Exchange of Services; 
and since there must be two parlies, at the fewest, to an Exchange, both 
are served, that U, buth are gainers by it. 

18. The truth just stated is not invalidated by exceptions. Each 
Exchanger may lose by the Exchange, but each makes it only in the 
firm belief that ho will be a gainer; and if gain were not the general 
result of buying and soiling, and the world, generally, not a gainer by 
trade and commerce — shops, warehouses, markets, would long since have 
been closed, or raliiLT, would never have been opened. 



CHAPTER VI. 



who does; and who, at the same time, will give him for the table such 
article or articles :is the liaker, supposing that it Is bread which the 
carpenter wants, may happen to require, and will take in exchange for 

2. This is so roundabout and slow n procr-ss thai men could no sooner 
have discovered the benefits of Division of Labour and of Exchange, 
than they must have searched for some means to enable them to enjoy 
their lulvnutages without the drawbacks just pointed out. Accordingly 
it is found that, as men emerge from a state of barbarism, and begin to 
cultivate, to manufacture, and to exchange, they have, in all ages and in 
all places, hit upon the expedient of selecting some object or objects 
whicii will be taken in exchange for all things whatsoever. 

3. Various substances have been used for this purpose, hut the pre- 
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forence lias been almost universally jiivcn tu metals ; ami, among 
metals, to gold, silver, nntl copper. This preference is due to their with- 
standing the effects of time anil uf wear ; to the comparative ease with 
which they can be carried about ; and to their comparative scarcity : a 
thing which men want, being more highly prized in proportion to its 
scarcity, or, in other words, to the difficulty of procuring it. 

i. Two more steps lirul to bu taken befure liie advantages of Money, 
as a means of exchange, coulii be realised. We read in the Bible that 
when Abraham bought of Ephron, the son of Zohar, the cave of 
Maehpe.lah fur a burying place for hini-iclf ami family, he 11 weighed to 
Ephron the silver which he (Kphron ) liinl named in I lie audience of the 
sons of Ilcth, four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant." Pieces of metal shaped lite animals, or into rings, of 
different weight;, were the first form of Money. The next step was the 
invention of coins, that is, of flat pieces of metal — width, it was soon 
discovered, were roost convenient for u-e when made of a round shape ; 
and on which coin?, in course of time, was stamped the likeness of the 
sovereign in whoso reign they were coined, or the name of the city where 
they were coined, with a murk or marks to denote I heir weight. 

5. Directly the use of Money became known, all difficulties in the 
way of Exchange vanished. The carpenter, instead of having to Seek 

which he, the carpenter, stood in need of— has only to put down a coin 
of equivalent value, and the desired loaf is his without further trouble. 
The htikcr takes the coin, not, as many imagine, because Money is valu- 
able in itself, but because he knows that it is exchangeable, and titat he, 
in his turn, can exchange it with the carpenter, the. butcher, or grocer, &c. 

G. Thus Mouev i.- simply a token, or proof, that a eertaia amount of 
food, or of goods, or of labour, or that a service of some kind or other 

change it, whenever ho may choose or require, for an equivalent 
amount of food or of goods, or of labour, or fi.r an oipiiva lent service. 

7. Money, therefore, is valuable, only because it is oxehnn<.'eahle. 
There are many parts of the world, many savage peoples, where and 
among whom iron hoops, nails, or beads are deemed more valuable than 
any coin ever minted. Gold and silver are of no value there; they 
cannot be exchanged. 

s. It is Lxcliane;i ability alone veahh imparts value to bank-notes, 
cheques, drafts, commercial hills, etc., which are merely bits of paper. 
They pass current so long sm people are o iiifiduut that they can get with 
them whatever they may want, just as readily as they can with coin. And 
the more of this ronliilene.e there is in a country, the greater its trade, 
commerce, agriculture, capabilities, ami wealth ; since, were all dealings 
lobe transacted by the intervention of the precious metals only — the 
quantity which can be hrouejlr. into eireiihil ion being limited, trade and 
commerce would be limited alio, and the general wealth be so much 
lessened. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



M ASLT A CT U HER— MEC H ASIC— L ABOUBEH. 

1. A mass of iron ore, a pit of clay, a balk of timber — cotton when 
on the tree, or when gathered, cleaned, and packed up into hales, are, 
each and all, of no use uulil si; ill and hbour have been applied to them. 

2. Extract, melt, forge the ore ; work the clay into hricka, earthen- 
ware, china; saw and fashion (lie timber into planks and other shapes; 

beautiful fabrics reward the industry and intelligence of man. Things 
of no use apparently, nnd presenting no outward charm, are converted 
by ingenuity and labour into article; of every-day service, adornment, or 
delectation, and minister in counties- ways to our tasles or comforts. 

3. Man, however, can create nothing. All he can do is to change 
the place and form of substances already created. Tools, machinery, 
furniture, earthenware, china, cloth, are but iron, wood, clay, cotton, 
or wool, changed in form and in plai'c. They are, it is true, designed 
and made by man ; yet are they as much the gifts of God as are the sub- 
stances out of which they are made or manufactured. For when the 
Giver of all good gifts formed man out of the dtisl, ami gave him domi- 
nion over every living creature, He endowed him at the same time with 
the thinking and incentive families through which are wrought the 
varied marvels of ei ci:i^a!.ion — .-'-,i|i=, railways. I lie electric telegraph ; 
and to which we owe the innumerable blessings with which manufac- 
tures, trades, ai'.d commerce surround us. 

4. The men who call those wonders into being have, each, his special 
work— in conformity with the beneficial principle of Division of Labour. 
That kind of work which i'ei|nires Icasr. -kill and thought, as digging, 
delving, and other opcraiioiis in which mere force, or bodily strength is 
chiefly excrciaml. is called mttkilkd labour, and the class whose business 
it is — Labourers. Carpenter.', weavers, spinners, smiths, etc., ore 
termed Mechanics, (from the Greek. n\>:a'iani, signifying any artificial 
means or contrivance for Joinj a chiu^). because they nsc more elaborate 
tools and machines than the ordinary Labourer; nnd their work is 
slyled skilled labour, because the application of machinery demands 
both dexterity of hand, and a greater or loss degree ol thought ; and 
readiness of hand and shrewdness of though: combined, constitute the 
faculty termed skill. It follows that stilled, commands higher wages 
than unskilled labour. 

5. Both these classes of men are indispensable to civilized society. 
Civilization could not exist without them. They are the working-bees 
of the community ; and all other classes, were it only from a selfish 
motive, ought to secure tln-ir labour's bringing them in a just return by 
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ensuring to them lis free disposal where, how, and to whom they like 
to carry it. This, however, is a point that involves considerations 
which will be discussed furlhor on. For tin: present il is sufficient to 
any that not only do mistaken laws ol'lt'Ti interfere wilh their right to 
the free disposal of their labour, but thai hoih Mechanic and Labourer, 
owing to prejudice? arising troiu ignorance, fetter its disposal with 
ubiurd regulations to llieir own greal injury. — (c. xvii., sees. 3, 4, 0, ote.) 

G. Tlio -Manufacturer is one who, in proportion to the amount of his 
capital, (c. xiii.) employs Labourers Mini Mechanics to carry out hia 
plana, and malic the article in which he drills-. Hence Manufacturers 
on a large scale, lire often son I; en of us Capitalists) and it is a common 
error to suppose that great employers of labour, such as they, enrich 
themselves at the expense, uud lo the injury, of those whom they employ. 
The truer explanation ot the cusc is. that withoui men who have the 
command of money which they put to use ns capital, there would be 
little or no employment for labour. 

7. One portion of a Manufacturer's capital is expended upon the 
buildings and iniichnKtv m ;:id '.villi vv I li i-li no carries on his manufac- 
ture. Another portion goes to buy the raw material as it is termed; that 

cloth, and other articles. A third portion .■ i: ■ him lo pay his work- 
men weekly until he ean dispose of his fabrics, and to support himself 
and his family in the meanwhile. 

8. Thus, instead of kmling his capital and receiving intcres-t for it, 
or of purchasing land and letting it out for rent, (e. xiii,, sec. 1) the 
Manufacturer sets down, say five iinmlroil Mechanics, to his spinning or 
weaving machines — machines which -hey have not the means either to 
purchase or to work; and he pays them the price of their skill and 
labour. In other words, he lends Ins machinery to ihcse. '.Mechanics, to 
his and their mutual a ilv unlade, liolh parlies arc gainers by the loan ; 
but the -Mechanic is the greater gamer of the two. inasmuch as it is not 
he who pays interest for the loan, it is the consumer — (c. is., sec. 9.) 

'■>, Through this means, hundreds, thousands, nay, millions of Mecha- 
nics and of oilier workers lind profitable employment ; and Manufacturers 
put out their capilal lo use with advantage both to themselves and to 
others. Society at large is indebted to thorn no lesa than are Labourer 
and Mechanic) since, whilst their capital, energy, and intelligence 
furnish employment to the winking classes, they reduce the cost of 
articles of necessity, comfort, and ornamentation, to all. 



chapter vni. 



THE FAEMEH. 

1. The tiller of the ground may justly hi: considered ilie parent of 
civilisation. Mini must procure or raise food before lie citn apply him- 
self to satisfy other wants of life. Cultivation () f the ground precedes 
the assembling of men into towns, and their betaking themselves to 
trade, manufactures, and commerce. 1'rcad has been called " (he 9 biff 
of life;" and it is by the skill and tliu labour of the Farmer that the 
earth is won to yield of her increase to our support. 

2. He is the best Farmer, and renders most service to society, wlio 
grows the largest :m<i bsu icM crops, ami who. at. the same time, manager 
to keep the soil " ill heart " as it ia termed ; that is, who gives back to 
it, in the shape of cultivation and manure, as much at least as the crops 
he raises take out of it. Crops only grow by feeding upon the nutriment 
afforded them by the soil; and unless those of its constituents upon 
which they feed wore replaced, the soil would soon be exhausted. 'Twould 
then he in vain to sow or to plant, since its only yield would bs weeds. 
The good Farmer therefore aims at producing as much as possible 
without impoverishing the soil. 

8. Farming is, in fact, the mnuuiacturmf; of food; and, owing chiefly 
lo modem discoveries, it has become a science, by a knowledge of the 
principles of which, and their reduction lo practice, the Farmer has it 
in his power to utilise many soils once abandoned to waste, and to over- 
come difficulties not long since supposed lo be insurmountable. For 
instance, in consequence of the iuvcniiiai of new and powerful manures, 
as well as through other aids which he now derives both from chemistry 
and mechanics, he can raise fine crops of wheat upon soils that, but a few 
years ago, barely grew a scanty herbage. 

could "before supply. In mini' words shc-p am: cattle can now be 
reared to full grnwih and perfection, and fatted for the market, in a 
third of the time formerly required. Moreover, the stenm-cngiitc, the 
one grand source and moans of all manufacturing progress, has been 
pressed into the Farmer's service, cnaaliug him to economise time and 
labour; to save, as regards the keep of horses, by substituting its work 
for tuoirV, and to cultivate the soil, and to hrin^ mn iis riches as it were, 
to an extent, and with results far exceeding anything he could effect, 
unassisted by this powerful agent. 

!i. Every advance mii.de by the Farmer adds to and improves "our 
daily bread." h is cviuYnt that all peoples are more or less dependent 
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upon the soil for (heir subsistence, and that if the earth were not to 
"yield its kindly fruits in due season," famine and pestilence would 
ensue. Hence, Agriculture, in all ages and countries, has been held in 
high honour. Even the hau-ihty lioniaa nobles, who despised trade and 
commerce, reverenced the plough ; and, in more luxurious times than 
those of Cinchmatns. occupied iln mselves with 1U0 cultivation of their 
estates. It is to this feeling we owe one of the most exquisite poems 
ancient or modern day* liav,; piodncod — the Genrgies of Virgil. 

6. What the founder ami smith do with the shapeless mass of metal ; 
what the potter with tin' plaMie. ehiy ; wijiit the spinner and weaver with 
flux, cotton, and wool ; what the miner with the precious ores he brings 
to the surface— that tho Farmer doe? with the soil we trend upun ; 
covering it with pastures, flocks, and herds ; unlocking its treasures of 

produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru, bringing forth from its 
maternal bosom God's gracious Gift to man — " the staff of life," the 
golden corn. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE MERCHANT AND THE TRADESMAN. 

1. We ma 
oor furniturt 

be some one to supply the baker with flour, the tailor with cloth, tha 
upholsterer with the various woods ami staffs he work: up into furniture. 
Generally speaking, the bnkt-r pnrHiases his ilnne of the miller; the 
tailor his cloth of the woollen-draper ; the upholsterer his woods of the 
liuibcr-tnerehant. In their turn the miller Imys his corn from tin 



either from the farmer at home, 
pur gets the cloth he sells from the el 
, again, has to buy his wool from tl 



thiol 



woods from the 



•t prod 



tanner, the tiinher-merchniii pun-hases his foreign 
orler or general Merchant. 

the Merchant that commerce between different 
affix on nn extended <cale \< carried on. He is tbc 
:s which his own country cither docs not furnish, or 
ce in sufficient quantity ; ami he conveys toother 



which they require, and of which his own or oilier lauds happen to be 

S. Let ns snppn-e. and this is frequently the ease, that the harvest 
threatens to be deficient in England or in France. The Merchant 
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institutes inquiries aa to the state and prospect of the crops ; makes his 
calculations, and sends orders for the purchase of corn to his agents in 
the United States, Russia, or other corn-growing countries as they aro 
called — ihilt is, countries where, from fertility of soil, cheapness of 
labour, and an expected demand, (c. sir.) corn is sure to he raised in 
far greater quantity; on the uverase of year;, than is wanted for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of tiio.se countries. Thus, by his timely 
foresight, his enterprise, nnd the wise employment of his capital, the 
Merchant saves the threatened land from famine. 

4. He acts thus for his own gain, it may be said. Certainly ; but ho 
docs it at his own risk. .Should the harvest turn out good, or supplies 
of corn come in so abundantly as 01 lower the price below what will 
remunerate him for cur-rinse, freisht, and interest on the capital he 
has been using — In; is then a loser. Xmv it is only through Merchants 
venturing risks of the kind, tliat the civilised world enjoys the comforts 
which are diffusc.il inn! nm ! l i |i ii.nl over it by their untiring agency ; and to 
expect such risks to be undertaken without prospect of advantage to the 
undertaker, would be pure folly. Men would not work at all, unless 
they were impelled by their wants. In other words, they work solely in 
order to gain some (bin;:, end. or object, Tbis is the spur to all industry; 
the motive of all work, trade, commerce. And, by God's good provi- 
dence, it so happens that, as in the case of the Merchant's venture in 
corn, no one can really beneiit biui'd! without, at the same time, bene- 
fiting others. 

5. Furthermore, it has been objected that the Merchant produces 
nothing. The objectors evidently use || U i word " produces" in the sense 

can "create" anything— that theutmost he can effect is to change either 
the form or the place of material tilings.— (e vii., .see. 3.) The farmer 
and manufacturer do no more ; the Merchant docs no less. The first 

twenty, some a hundred-fold." The second works up wool, or cotton, 
or rags, and converts them into cloth, calico, paper. Just so the Mer- 
chant takes out manufactures to China or the Brazils, and converts them, 
by exchange, into tea, coffee, or sugar. The exchange operated by the 
Merchant, answers to the conversion effected by the machinery of the 
manufacturer. 

6. The Merchant has, as it were, sown the manufactures he has 
exported, and has grown the tea, coffee, or sugar, for which he has 
exchanged them, to all intent.- ami ] > .j t | hj.-l s. quite as much as the farmer 
lias his crops. He has converted one thing into another, as really and 
effectually, as the manufacturer produces cloth from wool, or paper 
from rags. He is a producer, in the true sense of the word, as unequi- 
vocally, as the farmer or the manufacturer. 

7. Thus the Merchant plays a most important part in the Division and 
Combination of Labour. His agency supplies manufacturer and me- 
chanic with the materials for their respective callings ; binds together 
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the moat distant countries in tics of friendship by exchanging between 
them their varying product?; and turrits the seeds and elements of 
civilization into barbarous htmls. by introducing tin: blessings which 
follow peaceful pursuits siud Mil; e\change of superfluities. 

8. The iraiucmc utility to society accruing from the occupations 
embraced liy the Trudesitistii or lietstil Dealer, is manifest from the 
circumstance? pointed out ill the commencing paragraph of the present 
chapter. Wo there see the great convenience which results from appor- 

fif being able, as be now is, to seleci the ;.>iim|s he wants at the draper'*, 
he would probably have to apply to twenty mu.nuluoliire.r9 before he 
could have a suflicicut choice, or procure lb,' arlieli s best suited to him. 
In such case, he would both require large additional capital, and be com- 
pelled to devote much of his time ami thoughts (which he con now 
concentrate upon his own more immediate culling to the cures which the 
necessity of going, or sending in so many different illreclious, would impose 
on him. One consequence of this would he, tbnt clot be? would be dearer. 
The draper is lo manufacturer and tailor, whul Hie .Merchant, is to the 
inhabitants of two distant countries ; lie civea them ihe trouble of seeking 
out, applying to, and communicating directly with ench other. He thus 
save; the lime and capital of both. 

9. So important is the saving effected by his intermediation that, 
although he, Ihe draper, must have u protit on the cloth he sells, and 
although the purchaser of the clothes made oul of it has to pay this 
profit, as well as the manufacturer's profit, and the tailor's charges 
besides — nevertheless, the latter can make and sell cheaper than he 
could, were there no such useful intermediary as the woollen- draper. 

10. It is the gradual illseovery of fuels, lile ihe one insl mentioned, 
that has led to the division of businesses ; which is, indeed, one and the 
same thing with the Division and Combination „f Labour. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER— EDUCATION. ' 

What would you give for knowledge ?"* asked Dr. Johnson of the 
boy who was rowing him and his biographer, BosweH, on the Thames. 
" I would give all I have," was the reply ; an answer which the philo- 
sopher observed to his companion displayed the natural yearning of the 
human mind for information. Now it rather showed that the boy was 
i " This qwutlDTLt nml. Is rotHierrtlly ends bul I teBJu il >i tiling Hid impression loft on 
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of a thoughtful turn. ;i in I mid been led to notice, .Tin I thence, to reflect upon, 
tho advantages which Hi" educated have over llic uneducated. Ignorance 
docs not natural!; - covet knowledge. It needs observation and reflection 
to form an estiinale nf Mm beuHils conferred h\ l-I. ■ i [t:;m ih.hi. Learning 
would not be tlie task it is in many, were thev fitted will, the shrewdness 
and proper iinibi l.li'ii evidenced by [lie answer ot lhal poor boy. He luid, 
probably, noticed the diifrreuee between skilled : ± 1 1 < I unskilled labour > 
(c. vii., see. 4.) ami, mayhan, between llm skilled labour which never 
goes beyond the mere nicdiamsm of a crai't, or an art, and that which 
comprehends and grasps the principles of thai mechanism. Ho knew 
that the artizau who planned and designed his boat, the boat-builder, 
was superiur tn (lie bnni-c:irpcnter ; t J ui f ihe nnislcr-nuiriner or navigator 
ranked above the able-bodied seaman, as the latter dues above tbo 
ordinary sailor ; and lie saw that this superiority was the result of special 

i. Supposing that his relied ions had not led him so far as this, he 
had assuredly not failed, as his reply proves, io observe that business 
transaelions 'depend, more or less, upon n knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; and that the three are all but indispensable towards 
getting on in the world. Say. besides, which is not unlikely, that he had 
an cider brother at sen, ami that his brother and parents, as well as him- 
self, wi re ignorant of the art of writing ; he would have hod frequent 
occasion to lament this ignorance, which left the whole family at the 
mercy of others us respecfed their correspondence. Even if friends 
helped them in the mailer, still most people, have their Utile family secrets, 
dear to themselves, which I he) have mosi nt Lean in talk about, but which 
they hold sacred from the gaze o 
alone would lill a ( liouidil i'ul end 
that he had never had [be oppor 
would have saved him and his mi 

3. It is related of liowdich, the celebrated American mathematician, 
that, when ambassador from the T. nited Stales to France, he conversed . 
nt the Court levees with his brother diplomatist::, representatives 
of countries from all parts of the globe, in their several languages, 
European or Oriental, and this as fluently and correctly as if speaking 
his mother tongue. Now it is impossible to over-estimate the vast 
advantages winch such a mastery of languages gives to one holding 
the high and responsible position in which lie was placed, — the faci- 
lities il afforded him inwards transacting business with his colleagues, — 
the mistakes, misapprehensions, blunders ivliicll it was calculated to 
obvhtte. It made him, in his own person, equal to them all collectively, 
no less than individually. 

4. He who cannot read must take everything upon trust, out of the 
circle of his own immediate experience. He who cannot write is severed 
from his friends and relatives, when at a distance, almost as much as if 
they were dead. He who is umscrpiaiulcd with the elementary rules of 
arithmetic can neither buy. sell, nor offer his own labours free from 
dependence upon (he fair dealing of others. But lie who can read, write, 
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and cipher, has the keys of the three entrances to the whole field of 
knowledge ; and, by wise use of them, may riao to eminence, whatever 
line of life may be his choice or portion. 

5. Mechanic, tradesman, merchant, farmer, banker — each calling, art, 

which to rest; all require a general as well as a special Education. In 
Other words, the vise of the tools necessary to the mechanic, and the 
knowledge of his branch of business essential to tha tradesman, arc 
(other things being equal, as, for instance, health and natural aptitude 
for a particular calling), more readily learnt and thoroughly acquired by 
an educated than by an uneducated person. Moreover, it should ever ho 
borne in mind that in a free country like England, where men are called 
upon to perform various duties in their capacity of citizens, us, for 
aiample, to elect their representatives in Parliament, to fill parochial 
and muaicipal offices, to sit on juries, etc., and where the highest political 
p03ta, as well as the loftiest grades of rank, short of royalty, may ho 
reached by the mo3t liuuiiily born, ho ivho confines him3elf to the 
acquisition of a trade or caliiii;:, wiiliuut aspirin-: t<> anything bevond 
the knowledge required for in exercise, fur foils, like Esau, his natural 
inheritance, and misses opportunities that arc his birthright. 

0. The mind is made for growth no less than the body, and Education 
is its food. To be taught to think, to reflect, to roasou — to bo taught 

however tempting, and to 'cLive to u-1,',1 i' n'd,:.' wlait hard- 

ship, loss, suff^riii-, or scll-dcnal it may involve; in brief, to instruct 
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who reasons inexactly, acts foolishly, and talks by rotu '■ like poor 
Poll," is an ignoramus. 

7. Every so ci;il improvement, each a-lvance in civilisation, is the work 
and fruit of Education. The state of its schools', colleges, and univer- 
sities is a sine teat of the progress of a nut ion in the paths both of 
material improvement, tha'. is, of pnlitieo-ocoiiKoL- knowledge, ncd of 
virtue or real happiness. It has become proverbial ti> sav of the mental 
growth of ft people, " the Schoolmaster is abroad." He is the architect 
on whose foresight an 1 .ixperieiice largely depend the stability and 
well being of the future of mankind ; an t where his usefulness is most 
recugnize;!, and his character held in highest honour, there is the best 
earnest given for the national security and welfare. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



PUBLIC SERVANTS. 



1. From the Cabinet minister to the policeman, there are many thou- 
sands of individuals who are paid for the services they render to tho 
commonwealth by the public at large, and are hence styled Public 
Servants, or Servant of the Crown, it is for their payment, anil for 
other purposes requisite for lh« maintenance of Government, that taxes 
are raised. The humblest labourer has In contribute in this end, as well 
as [lie wealthiest citizen. At first sight this snnn.i unfair. But when 
it is considered that tho poorest needs personal pronation from the evil- 
doer equally with the richest, that lib scanty having are no less valuable 



necessity of protecting, or endcavourm- to [. i-h ^. him-clf from wrong, 
the iniimrness disappears, ile gains infinitely more through the safety 
and tranquillity iinnr.nt him by a well-ordered" U ovcrnn unit than lie loses 
by the cost of taxation. 

•2. In half-civilized countries the farmer goes to his work, armed ; 
the merchant and traveller have to pav heavily for escorts to guard them- 
selves and their goods, and niter all, (key journcv will, imminent danger 
to both person and property ; (he law. such as it is, is unable to protect 
them. Justice in those lands is administered so capriciously, partial] v, 
and unequally, that the rich villain escapes, and the poor honest man 
goes to the wall ; whilst the weak are never safe from the rapacity, or 
from the violence of the strong. In such a slate of things— trade, com- 
merce, agriculture, alike suffer. Employment is scarce; often inter- 
rupted; nud its remuneration precarious. "The mas; of ihe people is sunk 
in abject, misery. 

:!. liegnhir and well-paid employment depends, ultimately, upon the 
security enjoyed liy employ,-,- and by employed. This seenritv is pro- 
vided for by i a well-administered Government. ' 

4. Just as it lias been shown thai for a man to be his own shoemaker, 
tailor, hatter, etc., is to work at a serious disadvantage, and to forfeit 
the countless benefits of Division of Labour— so for a man to be his own 
magistrate, policeman, postman, roadmaker, etc., would be to fall buck 
upon the savage state. Even were it possible for him to bo all these to 
himself, it. is far more profitable for him to pay for the services of those 
functionaries, out of the gains he is enabled to inake by being released 
from such offices Looking at it merely in a mercantile point of view, 
as a question of profit and loss, no money is bettor expended than that 
which purchases good Government. 
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aS OUTLINE? 

H. A slight acquaintance with hislory, and with books of voyages nnii 
travels, will afford ample proof of (ho (null „f this assertion. Less tlinn u 
century ago, highway robberies were sis raiimum in England as in our 
days tliey have boon in Spain and Italy. The Mediterranean was in- 
fested by pirates, from Algiers and other African ports, to the great 
injury of commerce, comparatively a few years back. Safe and rapid 
travelling lias- accelerated trade, and given increased employment to an 
extent which, lim fifty years aito. would have been pronounced a sheer 
impossibility. The suppression of piracy bus been attended with like 
advantages, and especially, has ealled into existence a brisk coasting 
trade, which, previously, was Inn hazardous to !«■ undertaken. 

6. In proporlion as a nation bee es educated and enlightened, so do 

tlic functions of Government become I ewer, more simple, and less expen- 
sive. The Governments of inosi Continental countries undertake, and are 
expected to discharge numerous duties, which we in England have long 



With us, undertakings of the kind are inaugurated by private enterprise, 
and. together with many other ini | > i ■ 1 1 : 1 1 j « brunches of public uccom- 
modalion, such as the construction of docks, vie., are carried out and 
managed by local auiimcii ics chosen fneu among ourselves, and beyond 
the control nf Ihc e\cculive nr general Gnvernment. 

7. A marked difference lias IUis been en-a;ed nml established between 
free peoples such as we and our transatlantic, brethren, and the popula- 
tions of the Continent whose G ovcrniueuls are, more or less, despotic. 
The people there invariably look to the administration to take the 
initiative in all public undertakings, and await it.) pleasure for ameliora- 
tions and improvements. Here, and in the United Stales, directly a 
want is felt, the public voice makes jisclf heard ; public spirit finds the 
means to supply the waul.; and the Government, if iis sanction be 
required, responds to the call. The distinction pointed out marks a 
difference as complete and conlrasrod as thai between walking indepen- 
dently of aid, and walking, chihlhke, in leading strings. Hence the 
lead that England has taken among the nations in trade, commerce, 
agriculture, colonization, and in all that constitutes the strength and 
vitality of national existence. A people who confide in their own 

confines' itself to fulfilling tho two grand objects for which Governments 
arc established — namely, the protection of persoc and of property, in other 
words, to the aceuring each and all il-. subjects indifferently from con- 
straint, violence, and wrong, the more self-reliant, energetic, industrious, 
rich, powerful, contented, prosperous, and happy that people will become. 
9. A striking illustration of the great truth juat Elated — that the 
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shall enjoy full liberty to dispose of therr talents, industry, means, and 
labour as they themselves think lit (currying them whore they like, using 
tliem as they like, ho long ns they ilo not infringe the rights of others, 
and exchanging them at home or abroad M they judge best suited to 
their interests) is furnished by the marvellous manner in which towns, 
and the larger the town the more marvellous the spectacle, arc supplied 
with all tho necessaries, comforts, and elegancies of life, their shops, 
markets, libraries, museums, places of ■•tl li-r; ;ii]i uhhu t , churches, and 
temples, apparently '■without number, numberless'' — without Govern- 
ment direction or interference ; without any preconcerted plan or ays- 
tematised co-operation — dimply by leaving their populations to the 
guidance of individual experience and of individual interests, (c. 11, 
sec. 8.) 

10. Nevertheless, it is obvious that, although ibis unfailing supply is 
secured by the non-interference of novortimetu, any interposition on the 
part of which would obstruct father than assist, yet that without tho 
protection afforded by Government, instead of supplier coming in with 
the unfailing regularity id" the heavenly -ordered tide- themselves, all tho 
industrial relations on which the supply hinges would no interrupted, and, 
as it were, put out of gear, through the sense of insecurity which want 

home and foreign' affairs, without judges, magistrates, and police, to 
enforce due observance of the laws — -trade and commerce would be 
virtually annihilated, and wc should relapse into a state of barbarism. 

]2. The conclusion then to be drawn is, that the luxation which pro- 
vides wise statesmen, upright judges, active and conscientious magistrates, 
and the necessary amount of army, naiy, and police, is at onea a saving 
ami a blessing to the country. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE BANKER— CREDIT. 

1. There is no subject treated of in this little book that docs not afford 
matter in itself for avolume; and none in the wdiole range of Political 
Economy is so diilieuli to understand thoroughly in all its details and 
complications as that of the present chapter. Banking, or the business 
of the Banker, is, in fact, at this moment undergoing many important 
modifications, which may be regarded as so many economic problems 
that time and experience olono can enable the political economist fully 
to appreciate and solve. 
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2. Before, however, endeavouring to explain what Ranking is, it is 
an essential preliminary to have a clear notion of the nature of Credit 
or Trust. Credit is En trade and cammcnv, ivlmt the air we breathe is 
to ua. Nineteen twentieths, or more, of the business transactions of the 
jt be borne in 
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mercantile Credit, and Debt in the common acceptation of the 
two distinct things, aa opposed to each other ii* arc the north and south 
poles. A man is said to run into Debt when lie get? Credit beyond Ms 
proapective means of repayment ; in which case he ia extremely weak 
:.:ni J'™!:sli, or dagr;a!tly .-.i - ] tozi e jt. A man is said to have good Credit, 
in the commercial and legitimate sense botii of the word and of the 
thing itself which the word is used to signify, when, from his previous 
career and dealings, from the punctnalil v of hi* payments, the skill and 
knowledge lie displays in the conduct of his business, from his proved 
sense of honour aud high moral charaeier — the merchants and trades- 
men, at home or abroad, with whom In; deals, or who know him by 
repute, are ready iu execute :ii.- cider.-; tin- ;uch goods as iie may require 
upon his own security— in the linn faith thai nhcri the hour of payment 
arrives, they shall iia\e their money punctually lo the minute. 

3. Suppose that a merchant, hearing ih-.- high character jnsl described, 
has a capitiil of twenty thousand [inuiids : through the Credit he has 
acquired by the probity of his dealings and bis Lneivhdge of business, 
ho will be readily trusted with L'oods to a t ar larger amount. It is con- 
sidered certain that be would not have given the order, unless he had 



acceptances lie may receive in payment tor the goods as be disposes of 
ihem, or even on the security of his own promissory note. For this 
advance the Banker charges it eertnin per-ceutage, by way of interest, 
deducting it from the sum he loans to the borrower, and which per- 
centage is termed Discount. 

4. Thus the Banker deals in Credit, v.-hieli t.il:e.= ike form of cash, or 

issuing, or those issued by others, cur. These mtucn are very commonly 
supposed to be and are, indeed, generally styled ■■ sul.stitules for money," 
or "representatives of money." lint Money, as we have seen, is simply 
a sign that a service has been done (c. vi, sec. G.) and a pledge or 
Surety that an equal service shall be rendered for it. In like manner, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, bank notes, bank bills, Bankers' 
cheques, and other forms of commercial Credit are signs that a service 
has been done, and a token that a like amount of service is procurable 
when wanted. Therefore they are, each in its own way, values ; and, 
together with specie, they constitute the Currency or Circulating 
Medium of civilised countries. 
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5. It behoves the student to pay pavllealar attention tn the economic 
fact just pointed mil. namely, thai bills in" pxcIuuijib and other kindred 
forms of commercial Credit have a value of their own, similar to that 
possessed by coin, and that, together with coin, they enter into the 
circulation of a country and form pan of its wealth ; otherwise, he will 
bo liable to great confusion of ideas, and to entertain serious errors 
on the subject. 

6. Observe, too, that — speaking" of [he assistance i/wp.a by the Banker 
to the merchant, it is stated that he advances to the latter cash or values 
in exchange for the acceptances nr other seeurilies (lie merchant may- 
deposit with him ; since the Hanker nineli miener buys such acceptances 
or securities with his own notes, or with some other form of Credit 
than with specie. 

7. In fact, instead of dealing in money, the Banker, contrary to the 
generally received idea, deals in Credit — just as the Merchant deals or 
parchases with Credit. For instance, a merchant, manufacturer, or 
tradesman of good repute is allowed by a Danker lo open a. Credit with 
him ; that is the Banker agrees to allow tlic applicant, on certain condi- 
tions, to draw upon him to tlio extent of so many hundred or so many 
thousand pounds, as the case may be. un which the applicant makes his 
payments, as his needs require, bv drawing cheques upon the Banker. 
Tn other words, the applicant is placed ia the samo situation as if he 
had actually deposited in the bank the sum to the amount of which he 
has been authorised to draw upon it for ; and thus the Hanker sells him 
Credit, whilst lu: pays with that Credit, 

8. Before the institution of Banking, tradesmen and merchants had 
to keep money by them in order to meet their payments. This, besides 
the risks from fire and thieves, was keeping their money idle. When 
Banks were established, the necessity for running these hazards was 
done away with. They opened an account with a Bank, that is, they 
deposited with a Banker the money which tiny aged lo keep at their 
own homes, and made their payments by drafts upon him. Kay, now, 
that fifty merchants who had been in the habit of keeping by them a 
thousand pounds each, to meet liabilities, placed the whole amount, 
i'50,000 in all, in a Bank. As one drew out, others would be paying 
in. Besides, payments would often be made by a transfer of the money 
lodged in the Bank, from the Credit of the payer to that of the payee; 
so that payment consisting in the simple substitution of one name for 
another, no cash would be required to complete the transaction. The 
Banker would learn by experience the amount of cash he was likely to 
be called upon for from day to day ; and on finding that payments were 
frequently made by transfer of Credit; that as one set of merchants 
drew cash out, others paid it in; and that, llifrrfnre. the keeping the 
whole lifly thousand pounds shut up in his strong box was unnecessary, 
he would release a large portion of it from its state of idleness, and loan 
the same out on good security. The money thus released would pass 
into circulation and increase ; for money makes money. 

9. It is astonishing, moreover, how small a sum, comparatively, 
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of caah or spticio is required for circulation when supplemented by 
Credit, thnt is, by the issue of bank-notes, of cheques, bills, promissory 
notes, and other values, ns woll as by improTcmcnts in the operations of 
Banking itself. Thus about seventy millions of coined motley in gold, 
silver, and copper are found to meet the requirements of the vast trade 
and commerce of England; the remainder of the Circulating Medium 



latest houses .it busmen in London, <I„™ S that out of each million 
sterling of payment.- :;n.l receipt uecnrim;: in iln: i rinisacliona of that 
house, only X37..1! (i were paid in jiold, ami £l'.'J70 in silver aud copper; 
the remainder, or £9ii!>,.il-I out of caeh [iiillimi paid and received, was 
liquidated in miles, cheques, hills of exchange, and other mercantile 
valuet ; iu short, was paid by Credit. 

10. Now, as Credit perforins the part of money, it can he used, like 
money, us Capita!; so that a moil's character, t lir.uiph which he com- 
mands Credit, id equivalent to money, therefore to Capital. Honesty 
is, indeed, the beat policy. 

11. From the foregoing sketch it will lie seen how important a part 
the Banker plays in tlie operations of commerce. Banking has bee it 
the mainspring of the immense industrial einerpi'is.-s, which are amongst 
the distinguishing chiirncterislics of modern times. The Credit created 
by ii has multiplied a niiliiori-l'ojl the exchanges that unite nations 
together by the strong bond of mutual interests ; has opened up new 
channels of intercourse; unlinked the area of [.lit comforts, conveniences, 
and elegancies of life; supplied [lie moans of bcnelits not only to the 
present, but to future generations ; and I ins im'ivnsed, anil is increasing, 
the sum of the general happiness of mankind, by converting paper into 
riches as real, snl..-tnntial, ami productive as ilmr-e precious metals which 
alone were once believed to be wealth. 

12. This culo-y. however, applies to Hanking solely when it is con- 
ducted on the principles which experience Inn demonstrated to he 
essential to the soundness and stability uf the system. Some of the 
most disastrous comnicreial msu, as wide-spread failures are termed, 
involving almost national bankruptcy and the ruin of hundreds of 
thousands of innocent persons, have been bro'.ight al.nnl by the violation 
of those principles either through ignorance or fraud. Credit is like 
the steam-engine, powerful and miedity for good wnen properly directed 
and controlled, hut ns powerful for destruction when entrusted to incom- 
petent hands. It is easy to issue paper in the shape- of miles, bills, Ac, 
and this paper is ;i punitive addition to the mass nf a nation's capital so 
long as it is exchangeable for money, or for money's worth, But the 
instant that coiiiideno.! is de-h'oye<l by ignorant or I'rnndful multiplica- 
tion of paper Ihron^h ovvr-i.-snes. beyond the strict requirements of 
sound trade, that instant its value is depreciated, ami, unless steps be 
immediately taken to avert the catastrophe, it pie? on sinking (whilst 
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that of cash or specie a? Hurclv continues to rise) imtil it becomes 
valueless. 

13. Banks aiv cumrnorih- c I a i i fi 01 L into Hanks o: Deposit, and Banks 
of Issue, according as they do, or do not, issue their own notes. But nil 
Banks, without exception, receive deposits, that is, money or valuta placed 

notes, nevertheless issue cheques, which pass just us money and notes 
do, and so enter into, and form part of the Circulation, they are in point 
of fact equally Bunks of Issue with those ordinarily so dm. no United ; 
hence the usual distinction between the two is as unfounded us it is 

14. Again, when we read in the papers that a Bank has such or such 
ft Capital, wc are apt to suppose that the sum spccilicd is lodged in its 
strong box. Say that it is a Joint-Stock Hank (which is ono having a 
certain number of shareholders or proprietors) with a proclaimed capital 
of ft million ; far from having this million locked up in its coffers, the 
probability is that not a fifth part of it, if so much, has ever been paid 
upi and if that sum, or two hundred thousand pounds have been paid 
up and deposited in the Bank, the certainty is that no such amount is 
retained in it ; 'twniild he like keeping ln,i>cs wiihmil working Ihetn — 
" eating off their heads," as the phrase runs. For, if the chief proprietors 
of the Bauk arc favourably known to the public as men of Bubstuncc 
and, probity; if there is felt to be a want of such ft Bank, and of the 
facilities which it will afford to the trading and commercial world — this 
is quite sufficient for its establishment. Accounts are opened with it, 
deposits paid in, and f raosm-t ions to the amount of millions lake place, 
simply through the Credit which its proprietary and its managing men 
have with the public. 



CHAPTER xnr. 



CAPITAL — INTEREST. 

1. The possessor of a plough can cultivate a larger quantity of land 
than the fanner who has no plough. Now, when he w ho is without n 
plough seeks to borrow one, its owner may reasonably allege that if lie 
lend it lie will loao the use of it meanwhile. The person wishing to 
borrow will therefore be likely to offer him for the loan n share of the 
produce which he hopes to raise by means of the plough, or so mueh 
money out of the sale of the corn or other produce which he expects to 
grow. The principle is the same whatever he the object it is required 

to borrow, w hether money or any con idity whatever. Just as be who 

borrows money pays the lender for the use of the sum lent, or as the 
borrower of the plough jiars its owner, so docs the tenant-farmer pay 
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tlio proprietor of the land for its use. In the latter case, the Bum paid by 
the tenant is termed Rent ; in the case of the borrower of inonev, the 
amount paid for it- use is tilled Interest. Tin- landowner justly claims 
Rent, because lie lends land which he might pat to use himself ; the 
money-lender demands Interest for the self-same reason. 

2. Now, the plough in the case hypo the tic ally put in the foregoing 
paragraph,— land, moncj - , in short, all thijiLrs ■.vliich iielp man to increase 
Lis means, or to uain Lis living, are Capital. A workman's tools are his 
Capital ; so is his labour. When a man takes and furnishes a house 
in order to let kuleiULLS. house and furniture are his Capital. He who 
neither has tools, nor any means beyond health and strength, lias 
nevertheless a Capita!, by ihe judicious use of which he may rise, as 
others have done and are diiin^, In fortune and to fame, and become 
the benefactor of his fetlou--uicti — ho lias his labour. 

3. A man's labour is his own. It is his property. When he puts it 
to use and earns money b^ his work the labour becomes Capital, yield- 

prudemly iuveslcil anil iH'cumulated. have laid the foundation of many 
a princely fortune. The laboarer becomes the founder of a family, 

herein we may delect I he fallacy -.1 t he'ilissiil iMi.-d j einarks Ua/often 
heard: "There is so and so, he is enormously rich, as were his father 
anil grandfather before him. all because tiiev were hern so; how unfair 
ami cruel that they should roll iu wealth without doinL: a sti oke of work, 
whilst you and ! can hardy live by the sweat of our brow." Money, as 
has been fully explained (c. vi., see. G), is a token that a service has 
been done, and a pledge that on passing it over In another an equivalent 
service can he had for it. If a man inherit millions, they arc so many 
proofs of exchanges made, of work done, of, in short, services rendered 
by the person who left those millions, or by his ancestors. Shoidd his 
heir, then, instead of waiting his properly in self-indulgences, lend it, 
or, if the property consist of land, lease il — he doe? yood and renders a 
service to others, and is entitled to payment for saeh service, that is, to 
Interest or to I tent, as the case maybe. Whether he lend to traders 
and merchants, or let out his estates in farms to tenants, borrowers and 
renters both expect to he gainers by the transaction no loss than he. 
The obligation is at least reciprocal. 

i. Whatever ean bo put to use and can be exchanged, may constitute 
Capital. Therefore. l\ uieatiiei may be Capital. A man educated so as 
to fit him to be a clergyman, physician, lawyer, state-man, astronomer, 
chemist, engineer, accountant, teacher, etc., carries bis Capital about 
with him in his mind, as the ordinary labourer does his in his body ; 
and far more wealth and far greater honour are acquired through the 
agency of this unseen, intellectual Capital, than by any Other means 

5. Thus, Capital, with the exception of mere bodily labour, is for 
the most part the result of the accumulation of previous labour. The 
possessor of a plough has either inherited or purchased it. Either way, 
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the plough 13 the result of accumulation of previous labour. The 
greater the amount of accumulated labour, that is, the more trade, 
commerce, mauiLt'actmvs, m:n:lii u i-.-d. .-liij>-, money, there are in any 
country — the inure, anil tins mure pr<>:italile, employment is in that 
country. Without Capital, and without, especially, a large fund of 
accumulated previous labour, industry, in the extended sense of the 
mm!, cimiiot exist. 

6. Capital, however, and this is a pniut deservm;; (he special notice 
of the student, may be, and is largely created by am icipation no less 
than by accumulation. For ns ive beiiueaili {„ mir nin-nmis the results 
of the labour of our ancestors, together with our own additions la the 
general stock — whether these be new machines, chemical and other 
seientilic discoveries the precious met;!..-, merchandize, agricultural im- 
provements, mora] Je i-elupmciir. or saeial uuioliora- iojis — so tco draw 
upon them in return for the advantages, or supposed advantages we 
leave, for sums of immense amount to eoahle us to defray the cost of 
undertakings which, without thus laying a share of our burthens upon 



Pobiic Del.t be liquidated in full) to bo yearly honoured to the . 

without liif: i:lc;i i r.it demonstration of tho absolute necessity tor 
step. ^ But as iv.-im-i- tirivate euu rp--is..->, mi however "igantic a sci 



and in politico- economic writings, which 
ly and inaccurately employed. The dis- 
o which Capital is put; from, in fact, the 



But if, when he has built a ship, he freight, and sails it cither 
on his own account, or on that of others, his Capital becomes Fixed in 
the ship. The use to which he has put the ship may or may not be 
profitable, but, either way, his Capital remains Fixed therein, — it does 
not Circulate. 

8. Quick sales, or returns as they ate called, with even small profits, 
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are advantageous, because tin: Capital employed Circulates again and 
again, tbe rapidity of tin: Circulation yielding a largo segregate profit. 
Juat as frequent turnings of the soil, by bringing it.-i particles into con- 
tact with the fertilising powers of the atmosphere, increase the crop, so 
the quick Circulation of Capital develops and increasi'S individual and 
national wealth. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 



VALUE— DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

1. The pay of labour, it has heen shown, (c. vii., sec. 4) depends 
in lat'ire measure upon tin: kind of work reipiired to hi: ilone, and upon 
the ability of the workman, lint there is another clement to be 
taken into consideration which ultimately rciiiate.; tbe prico of all 
things ; namely, tbe Demand for a commodity, and tbe abundance or 
scarcity of its Supply. 

2. A useful, generally .-peaking, is accounted more valuable than a 
less useful article ; and this impress m is sn strong and so natural that 
many political economists have conceived Utility to be tbe essence or 
cause of Value. Yet were this so, a loaf of bread or a leg of mutton 
would be infinitely more valuable than the Koh-i-iionr. Other political 



accomplished artist dashed off in the same number of honrs^ perhaps of 

3. Pearls, observes Archbi.-liop M'lia-.ely, are not valuable because 
men dive for them, but men dive for them because they are valuable ; 
a decisive proof thai it. is not Labour, even enhanced bv danger, which 
gives pearls Value. Otherwise, stones fetched up from the bottom of 
the sea, with the same Uril and risk, would command the same price as 
pearls. Nor can it bo their Utility tint; render: pearls valuable. They 
cannot feed the body, adorn the mind, heai the sick, or be serviceable 
tools like the spade and plough. It is plain that then: is something 
outside of either Labour or Utility which invests them with Value. 
They ara desired. This de.-irc occasions ;i Demand for them. Tha 
Demand makes the in objects of Value ; ami their Value is regulated by 
the intensity of the Demand and the amount of tbe Supply. In other 
words, the Value of a thing is c.Mermii to that thine whatever it may Ijo, 
and resides not in the object, but in the mind which desires or wants 
that object. 

4. Nevertheless, Labour and Utility, to a certain extent, do each give 
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Value to the objects on which the one has been exercised, and in which 
the other is confessedly found. Still, they are simply the accidents of 
Value. Demand is in essence, it? sole and only cause. 

6. To exemplify this cardinal truth -till further — A block of stone, 
worth five shillings in the quarry, will, when hewn, squared, dressed, 
conveyed to the spot where it is wanted for house or bridge, and finally 
fixed it) its destined place, hi; worth, say, five pounds. The difference 
between its original and its subsequent Value has gone to remunerate 
quarryroan, stone-cutter, w.-isn'oner, mason or builder, architect, etc., 
and (since the damage, to tools, the keep of horses, the wear and tear of 



knife-blades, ninety pounds; into pen-knives, fifteen hundred pounds; 
into ornaments of enl-sleel, from two (o three thousand pounds; and 
manufactured info wiiteli-sprinij.-, oii^ht he valued at one hundred 
thousand pounds and upwards. Labour and skill effect these changes, 
and Utility enters largely into most of the articles. Nevertheless, it is 
only the Demand for them that causes them to be manufactured, and 
which, eon scq I leilllv, jives them Value. 

7. Thus, when Demand spring* from necessity, as when we are in 
want of food or clothing, or when we require finds or other mechanical 
aids, the Value of the things we want stuns to arise from their Utiliiy. 
When we please our fancy with ornaments and articles of luxury— their 
beauty, real or imaginary, and the skill, talent, and labour which have 
been employed in their production, s.'c.w to he [he origin of their Value. 
In each case, however, and whether the article required be useful or 
ornamental, or he. the result of much or of little Labour, it is our want 
of it or desire of it — in short, the Demand for it which coiistitiil.cs its 
Value, and the rate of Supplv which ivjiuliilo.) that Value. 

8. Gold and silver arc, as we have seen (c. ri., sec. 7), valueless 
where their use is unknown. And where used, their Value varies, like 
that of all other commodities, according to the rate of Supply. They 
are about fifteen times less valuable now than they were in the ninth 
century; that is, one. pound would buy then what, it would now require 
fifteen pounds to purchase. This alteration in pure ha sing-power or 
Value has been bnniL'h'. about hv the discovery of fresh mines, and tho 
consequent larger supply of the precious metals. It is not the nature of 
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■articles. Their Viilnc is bus,- I upon the Demand for them, 
■.fed liy llii.'ir more <>:■ less abundant Supply. 
□ e law hulds good as respects luhoitr, whether manual or 
-(fl. iii., sec. 9.) IVagcs rise ;md fali with (lie number of 
ha labour market, and with the Demand for their work. 



public, not to mention other counteract! tig influences, may cause the 
Demand to run in a wrong channel. I J m ir workers with hand and with 
brain have often lived in lh« lap of plenty, whilst, tlirir belters, whose 
merits posterity bus hastened to :v coiiiii-r and Iuioolii', h:!ve starved. 

10. The wants or desires of in mkind (that is Dennind) are, therefore, 
the true and only source of Value; and the amount of money (or of 
things) men are willing to give to obtain lhat which they want or desire, 
is the ...entire of Value. 

11. It is the wants of iiuki which have called into being those great 
incorporeal estates — the Church, the Law, Me limine. Literature, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Dramn, nnd the Military and Naval 
Services. Were univcfsal peace the rule on earth, these last-named 
two great estates, the Naval anil Military Professions, would disappear. 
If men ceased to eare for the Arts ami for Literature, the Literary and 
Artistic estate's, (he civilised world over, would eease lo exist, even as 
they are non-existent in savage, countries. Demand atone calls forth 
products and services. Demand alone gives Value to either. 

12. Before concluding this chapter it is necessary, for the more 
thorough understanding of its subject, to explain the correct meaning of 

nnrchnsed. are classed bv most nolitical economists under the head of 
Lhat of Consumption. A loaf of 
e products, but since their mode of production 
docs uot belong to t.lie science of Political Kconoinv, which deals with 
Exchanges only, the true meaning of " to produce, " in .strict politico- 
economic language, is lo place a thing in a given spot — warehouse, shop, 
or market — with the view of exchanging it for s uue other thing. For 
the same reason, although loaves, coats, and gowns arc "consumed" 
(eaten, worn out. ) the tV.ct of tacir Convii :n ation for destruction) has no 
place in the science. Besides, innumerable products are made and 
bought not to ho consumed, but to bo kept, — as ornaments, works of 

13. It makes no difference, moreover, how an article is formed, or 
produced, whether by growth as corn, or by manufacture, or by com- 
merce. He who offers a thing for sale is, in a politico -economic sense, 
the Producer; its purchaser is the Consumer. Offering for sale is Pro- 
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duction ; purchasing is Consumption. Hence Production is equivalent 
to, and but another word for, Supply; and Consumption is one and tho 
samo tiling with — Demand. 



CHAPTER XV. 



MACHINES. 

1. Machines aro invention; (o save or spare labour ; and (is the words 
" work" and "employment" are very commonly used to signify one and 
the same thing, tin; misapprehension arose that Machines deprive the 
working classes <>' employment, a misapprehension which has frequently 
produced most mischievous consequences ; but the truth of the matter 
is, that labour saved or sparer! inereaf in;tead of diminishing the area 
of employment. This hits been shown in the chapter on Division of 
Labour, am! will be fitrilier explained here. 

2. Amongst the earliest Machines in\. otcd, it is probable that bows, 

spado, plough, and harrow for tillage, took the lead. Man requires 

sort of clothing, as the skins of beasts for instance, or perish. The 
labour of hunting, fishing, and of r'liliiva'.iog the ground was lessened 
by these inventions, anil the area- of employment was enlarged, whilst 
at the same time work was rendered easier and more certain hymen's 
embracing different oeonpa i ions and exchanging wilh eacli other the 
products, of tli, isc occupations. 

3. Every new invention, or Machine, for taviug labour, when per- 
fected and brought into cliicicnt npcrni ion, adds (o our material well- 
being; to either onr enmi'orlft or our enjoyments. It is as if the seasons 
became more friendly, and the earth more prorlnciivc. When tha 
water-mill ami wind-mill replaced the (Jueru or hand-mill (alill used in 
some of the Scottish isles, and as general in the East as it was in tho 
time of our Saviour), an immense amount of labour was saved, with an 
immense gain to employment. The time devoted to the tedious and 
imperfect process of grinding corn witii the hand-mill eon Id be given up 
to other necessary avocations, and the "Daily bread" he lorlhcomin" 
nevertheless, or, rather, the more readily. The same result follows the 
introducliou of every useful .Machine. '1'he plough was a great improve- 
ment upon the spado. The slcam-plouga is a vasl advance upon the 
horse-plocgh. The waggon and canal barge banished the pack-horse 
(serviceable in its generation), aod multiplied the interchanges which 
are the life-blood of national industry. The mail coach was a great 
acceleration of intercourse and intercommunication. The railway has 
made it all but unknown among us— has abridged time, distance, labour, 
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and procured us the counties-; advantages which arc the assured results 
of economising those three ii]]|i..irlLiii! rlcmciir; in 1 1 if lift 1 ami business of 
man. Facilitating travel, expediting exchanges, anil substituting me- 
chanical for brute labour — it has enlarged the area of man's action, 
quickencil bid energies, imparled to hiui uhhpdiy as it were, expanded 
his ideas, increased bis com Ions, and extended beyond calculation the 
area of employment. 

4. When railways were first projected, n was predicted, as amongst the 
evils they would infallibly cause, that they would put a etop to the 
□reeding of holies, for which England bad so lou" been renowned. Tho 
prediction, as prophecies often do, to n certain extent brought about its 




because horse-breeding had been largely given up. But it was soon found 
that for every coach wilh its teams, etc., wauled in the. olden time, 
scores were demanded for Ihe traffic ivliieh sprang up between the 
numerous Stations erected along the different lines, anil the adjoining 
towns and country. More coaches, more drivers, more horses, raoro 
cattle-dealers, mure stable-keepers, etc.. were called for. and, therefore, 
more graziers, more customer* to the farmer for oat* and hay, more 
farriers, more coach-builders — beside* the host of porters, clerks, 
labourers, engineers, navvies, coal and iron miners called into action by 
railways, ami through the impetus given to every industry by the new 
channels they opened up for trade. Labour was saved. — employment 
multiplied. 

.'). The first tiling which strikes the observer, after the successful iulro- 
duction of a, Machine lo replace manual by mechanical labour, is that 
numbers of workers are thrown out of work. Tho mule, or spinning- 
jenny, swept away thousands of spinning-wheels ; the spinster's work 
was gone. Ho the knitters and the haudlooir. weavers disappeared before 
the slockin^-frunie and the power -loom. The fact presses itself upon 
the public notice ; and Machinery is at once detniuoced by the irrellcctive 
as the ruin of the poor workers. Yet the very Machines that provoked 
their pity ami imligna'ion are gii ing bread to [house mis. where bund reds 
only were employed before. The reason is not far to seek. Since the 
handworkers were able to product! only a limited 'pianiity of (he articles 
which they manufactured, the price of their pruencl; was high, and, 
consequently, the demand for them circumscribed ; whereas, through the 
increased power of production imparled by the help" of the new 
Machinery, prices fell in proportion In the grcaler clu a | mess of produc- 
tion and greater abundance of flic supply, and wilh the fall in prices 
arose a larger demand. This demand, in its turn, hastened the supply. 
For, as the object of Irade is to widen the eirclo of customers, it can bo 
attained only by lowering prices: and prices can be lowered only by 
increasing supply through cheaper processes of production. 

fi. The spinning- jenny and the power-loom enabled the manufacturer 
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to produce largely and cheaply ; and the workers r, 
them, the now rate of spinsters and weavers called 
exceeded by myriads those thrown out of employ, 
cling to a now hidi-Maning m-cnjuition, or were tot 
use of the now Machines, Thus new inventions 
purlin.) evil, productive nf si general good. 

7. Take another instance. A considerable chang 



shirts, shirt-collars, stocks, neck-tics, etc. The consequences of this 
important change sire dsiily becoming more obvious, and its advantages 
more marked. Mirny individual*, it is true, have been thrown out of 
employment, (an employment which was bill :i lingering death), since the 
management (il 1 1 m Sewing Mnchim-.- rcipiire.- si peculiar skill and ability 
not within the roach of every one ; yet. mi the other hand, far greater 
numbers than before arc not only fully but remuneratively employed. 
A starving occupsition lias been replaced by n thriving one. Labour has 
been saved ; employment multiplied ; and irap.'s have been raised. 

8. Moreover, each new Labour-saving Machine, esieh new application 
of natural fortes or agents, as slcam, electricity, elc, to replace or to 
assist bodily labour, become;, eventually, the common property, and 
lends us its aid for nothing. It is true that the inventor of such 
Miichine, soul l.lie discoverer of such novel appliance nf natural forces, 
has to bo paid for a limited period for the use of his improvements, 
invention?, or discoveries ; but when the lenn fur which his Patent for the 
same lasts has expired, every one is free to avail himself of their 
use. Thus an immense Luboisr-s.aving fund has been created, facili- 
tating and cheapening production in every direction, without costing 
aay one a single farthing. Jast as the power of the wind to propel 
the ship, or lo turn the sails of the mill, is supplied, gratis, by Nature, 
so the mechanical and chciuicnl powers brought into use by the inven- 
tive genius of man enter into the common domain, and are at the 
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service of all without charge. The sailmaker does not add to the price 
of his sails a charge fur the -(_■ of the wind. The purchaser of a spade 
is not charged lor the nnti:rnl leverage rc-nltim; from the. formation of 
the implement. And so with Machines. After a period so brief as to 

nothing. Labour is spared; production cheapened; employment 
increased. 

9. The great and paramount advantage, however, to bo autieipatod 
from the increasing substitution of Machinery for bodily labour, is the 
awakening of the rellcciico powers of tin- worker by the calls it makes 
upon his attention aad judgment, and the time it will eventually secure 
him for mental improvement It is hardly possible. 10 muster the working 
of a Machine without having curiosity aroused, interest excited, and 
reflection developed by the ingenious adaptation of means to the end 
which a well-constructed Machine ever exhibits. The mind once fairly 
awakened, the worker become.-, from a mecliaiiicid drudge, from a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, an intelligent agent. Machinery 
saves time, and allows the worker to devote a portion of the time thus 
saved to consider and .-tody the purposes for which man has been called 
into being by the all-wise Creator. Hence the diffusion of knowledge 
and general enlightenment which di-l iugnish the peoples, the working 
classes, of modern from those of mich-nt ami of mcdheval times. 

10. "It is," observed a leading politician" of i.lie present day, at a 
scientific meeting—- It is to industrial seienee that we ronst look, not as 
a sole means undoubtedly, but as an imu.-pensaide means, towards the 
development of a higher civilisation. There is a slavery which we all 
understand, which we all denounce, wddeh we all seek to do awav with— 
that of man to man. But there is another kind of servitude, less bitter, 
indeed, because not orraKd by the tyranny of man. lint of circumstances — 
the servitude of those whose whole existence, from tiawn to dark- 
ness, and from youth to age. is an incessant unrelieved slriigglc to supply 
their bodily wants. What is the first step to raise these — and even now 

who shall work for them. Nofhumnn slaves— God forbid ! but to sum- 
mon to their aid iho-c hidden powers of Nature which it lias pleased our 
Maker to subject to the control of man's intelligence and will. This is 
the first condition, circumstanced as we are, of genuine social progress. 
In that road we are travelling forward every day— the. winds of heaven, 
Ihe waters of our rivers, the force stored in our coal-fields arc multiply- 
ing a thousand-fold the power of human muscles, and giving leisure for 
human thought." 

11. The important truth, that labour-saving Machinery creates labour, 
yet lightens toil and abridges the time previously required for work — 

* Lord SWnley. 
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thus giving the labourer both bodily rest and leisure for mental improve- 
ment — cannot be tun often insisted upon. The extended consumption 

of commodities, brought »l (. by ivilut-tioii of prices, produces a demand 

for workers; tin; demand proenkes campcthiou ; and competition ijiduces 
a higher rate of pay. In fact, the history of the Machines in gcncr;d 
use proves that, in their eventual operation, tliey raise wages, whilst, 
at the same time, tliey lessen bodily toil. "There are still many 
occupations," writes Mr. Edwin Chndwiok, "for which such relief, by 
Machinery, may be confidently anticipated. We may bo sure, as a 
mechanical principle, that nil con ti anon.' repetitions of '.tie same motions, 
now performed by hand, wil; eventually lie performed by Machinery." 

12. More than a quarter of a century since, the same great authority 
on all politico-economic suhjecl.s ex preyed his confident expectation that 
sewing would be done hy Machinery ; an expectation which has been 
verilied to the letter. At the same time, too, he expressed his belief that 
Machinery would come to the relief ol the. labours and dangers of 
quarrying, mining, and boring — a belief which has, happily, begun to be 
realised. Describing a .Machine introduced into the IV i ft. A rd-ley Colliery, 
Mr. Chadwiek says — " An increase of produeiiou with the prejent 
number of mining labourers is, of course, equivalent to a reduction of 
the most noxious and dangerous ronilitions of labour to which tho 
working classes of the country are exposed. The success of the 
Machinery which gives (Ins increased inflection, and, at tho same time, 
sends a refreshing stream of pare air in the far distant works, and thus 
protects the health of the worker, and reduces the danger of the explo- 
sions hy which thousands of lives ore annually sacrificed, is a success 
against evil conditions which, in an intelligent, sound-hearted, and 
sympathising community, ought, when the attention is properly directed 
to it, to he received with more rejoicing tbao foreign conquests and 

13. Even were the Immediate effect of the introduction of this newly- 
invented Machinery into coal-pits lo he the reducing the number of 
workers, its ultimate result, would lie an increase of that number ( whilst 



appeal's i.o be, according t„ a statement i le at the recent meeting of 

the British Association for I he Advancement of Science, held at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, that the introduction of this Machinery into coal 
mines, so far from materially diminishing the number of persons 
employed, will simply enable then] to meet the increasing consumption 
of coal. This inerea.-e is e-limnled at two million ton? of cord additional 
yearly ; and to supply this increase of consumption would require au 
annual increase of labourers amounting to about iJ.fi'JO persons. Thus 
there will not be even a temporary displacement of labour. Tho 
Machinery will save that number of workers from a dangerous and 
life-shortening employ; will multiply for the benefit of those already 
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working in coal-pits their dinner* of safety from lire-damp, and, owing 
to their In iiifr released by its aid from some of the must toilsome and 
exhausting processes connected with i. a t _ ■ Lir^r. .mid labmir, of general 
health besides; whilst ultimately. Iiy chenpemn;: pr- ulnotion, it will give 
rise to increased demand, and a call for more workers, who will follow 
their calling tiii.lt f more favourable conditions than their predecessors. 
Labour will be Bayed j an nrtiele of prime necessity, cheapened; and 
employment enlarged. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



PROPERTY. 

1. The distinction between the meam and (aiun, between the " mine" 

anything has been placed in its hands, has-been given to it as it were, 
resents its being taken away. Yet, although the lowest races of savages 
cling, individually, eacli to what lie conceives lo be his own, as, for 
instance, to the weapons he. ha.- himself made, and lo the tUh or animals 
he has eanght. it is some time before thev take the nest step towards 
the establishment of society upon a sound basis ; that is, before they 

that of others.— (e. si., see. i./ 

2. It is always desirable, and in scienre it is essential, to have a clear, 
firm idea of the meaning of the terms used in treating of any given 
subject. More particularly is this the case as respects terms which, 
from the associations they conjure up. are liable lo lead to erroneous 
notions — such as the notion or idea we are apt lo form of Property. 
Since the term is usually connected with the thon^hi of material nbjccts, 
we associate the idea of it solely with visible and tangible things, and 
commonly regard these things themselves as constituting Property. 
Thus the idea suggested to most persons by the word " Property," is 
goods, chattels, land, money, etc.. and thhys of all sorls — just as, when 

a man is spoken of as having a tine estate, the tl ghl at once flies to 

the number of acres. 

3. Hut, as has been already explained, (e, si v., sec. 11.) there are 
many kinds of wealth or Properly, which are neither visible nor tangible, 
which arc, in fact, incorporeal; yet which are as real and substantial 
as if corporeal. Property is one and the same whichever of the two it 
may exist in, whether in what is corporeal or what is incorporeal. So 
that any definition which restricts the idea conveyed by the word 
" Property" to tilings or substances, would suggest only half of its 
meaning. 
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4. Property, f lion, correctly delined, is the Eight in use n (m'n#. It is 
not the thing: itself, whether lliis In: [ami. Eonris, money, or milid. It is 
an attribute uf the Person ; :i i-khsOKAL Eight. 

5. When no Righi is creaied, there is no Property. Goods miiy pass 
into the possession of a man, and yet no Eight to them, or Properly in 
tlicrii, pass witli them. A uiaa may enter a wale It maker's, take up a 
watch, anil place lliirly guineas in tin', "-nl.diuiaker's hand, but unless 
the latter consent 10 accept tliu money for the watch, the would-be 
purchaser cannot claim it ; he has no Bight to it. There must be an 
agreement between the two, to constitute a Bight ; the one agreeing to 

gTv'es the Rfcta""* b0 " C0 " Bent ° 

G. Thus, all Properly U an incorpori :u ILiglit to the corporeal or per- 
sonnl use, profit, or enjoyment of -nine tiling or tiling. Artists, authors, 
lawyers, doctors, etc., live upon the produce of their minds, upon the 
skill and knowledge (hey has,' acquired, or upon t ! n-i ]■ nalural genius. 
Their m i mis are their Properly. Many oilier in.-Innccs of incorporeal 
Property will invest themselves, bill llic foregoing remarks sullicicnlly 
prove that oil)' definition of the word " Property'' which does not include 
the idea of incorporeal it v. no leis than thai of corporeality, will not 
convey its true meaning— which is. thai PmiCKlflv is not a THING but 

a Eight. In olher words, Properly is a personal Right, an attribute 
7. Now, things which may he the subject of Property consist of two 



f Arithmetic serve 
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ii OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMT, ETC. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



WAGES. 

1. "We all receive Wages, and are oil one another's servants. — (c. ii., 
See. 9.) The incotr.c of I he Sovereign is the Sovereign's Wages. The 
incomo of the nobleman, in urns! fuses, is (lie Wages (rent) paid him for 
the service lie does to the fanner, by letling his laud: he serves his 
tenant, his tenant serves him. It is the. same u-iih mirdslcrs, judges, all 
the officers of State, and so throughout every class of ilie community, 
from the highest to the lowest. Master amt servant, employer and 
labourer are mutually dependent upon raj mutually serve each other. 
The term " Wages," however, is comumidy :i| )| i li..-. 1 nnly to the payments 
made daily, weekly, moulhly. or yearly io mechanic:, arti/an;, labourers, 
and domestic servants. 

2. Generally spending, tlx- working man Is paid by (he day. Some- 
times he works '■ piece-work," as it is called, llial is. he contracts, to do 
a certain fixed amount of work — whether it be of weaving, ploughing, 
reaping, building or what not — for a sum agreed upon between big 
employer and hiiti. This mode of Inliour and of pa\ nient, when prac- 
ticable, is the fairest for both. The workman is paid in proportion to 
his skill as well as his labour, and the employer secures his money's 

8. As already shown (e. xiii., sec. 2) the working man's skill and 
labour are his capital. They may be considered so inueh goods or mer- 
chandise, whose price vanes with the supply and demand. No artificial 
means can either raise, or lower Wages, for any length of lime. Hefora 
the laws of Political Keonomy began to be stmlu-cl. 1'arliamcntary and 
other Government, enactments' were Ireipicntly passed to lis the rate of 
Wages. But whether the object of sneh cnac'i toeoli was to maintain, to 
raise, or to lower the rate, they invariably failed. Natural laws will 



of Demand and Supply mocks at all human interference. 

4. But although Wages, like prices, follow this great law of Nature, 
it is the fact thai, ordinarily, (hey are hijrliesl io those countries where 
the usual diet of the working classes is the most plentiful and the most 
nutritive. The Wages of the Irish, the ltussian. French, and German 
working- classes are inferior to those of the English nnd American, whoso 
general faro is better and more expensive than theirs. Yet it must not 
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be inferred from this thai Wages rise with the price of provisions tbo 

contrary being generally the cusp. The explanation of the fact simply 
is, that where the w irking- classes have long been accustomed to live well 
there capital must have largely accumulated aud greater freedom have 
been enjoyed; thence more employment, because more means to pay for 
employment. Moreover, the labourer who is fed well anil sufficiently 
can do more and better work in a given time, than the underfed ; is 
better worth employing ; cun thus earn more. 

maintaining a fair rain of Wages. Thy uc.\ i i:ssi.-:it i:it is the nbundauce 
of capital in proportion to the population. The third is the degree of 
education attained in by the working classes. 

6. Without liberty to apply himself to such work as he may choose, 
and at such Wisa aj maybe agreed upon benvcen him and his em- 
ployer, the workman is a slave. To render uu agreement a fair one, both 
the parties to it must be free to discuss the tortus the one inclines to 

give and the oilier to lake, ami to cnthrai ■ reject them at their pleasure 

Without capital, full and general employment, is impossible. Without 
having been trained to some branch of work, son.- to become a proficient 
in it, that is, without a special education, the workman is an unskilled 
labourer, and earns the lowest Wages with the greatest amount of bodily 
toil. Whereas, with a good general education superadded to hia special 
training, the workman (c. x., see. 5.) has it in his power, in proportion to 
his abilities, nn ^ nl ' al & u,i acquired, not only to command [he highest 

7. It follows that, to improve the condition of the working classes, 
and to raise them in the social scale by using ail natural and mechanical 
aids and appliances to replace bodily labour (e. «, sees. IS, 1C.) their 
own almost endeavours, as well a- I he ell at. ( ,l the philanthropic, should 
be directed to osiabli-di entire liberty of transactions, in other words, 
perfect freedom ol trade ; to the accumulation of capital by saving! and 
to the increase and development of their capabilities i,,r work byeduca- 
lion, special and general. 

8. The possibility of effecting this, although at the first glance it may 
appear chimerical, is a legitimate deduction from the obvious fact that 
the middle class has been, and is constantly being, recruited out of the 
operative cias-. and the higher elates oat of the middle class. 

9. It must never be forgor.teti. tier, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred of success in life, rigid, unsparing, uuf altering self-denial lays the 
foundation, and industry rears the supers true lure ; that as money is 
accumulated its rapidity of increase depends upon its being put to use, 
cither at interest or hi tbe shape of employment ; and that as employment 
extends Wages rise, whilst as it diminishes, they fall. High Wages to 
the worker, when they follow the natural law of Demand and Supply 
mean high profits to die employer. 1 * 

10. It is a common error to suppose that employers: can always com- 
bine to keep down Wngca; an error which leads to the contrary error 
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the moral sen.ni', and reason — ^proves tliiil. slavery is a curse, a curse to 
the slave-owner as well as to the enslaved, ami that labour, to reap 
its full advantage, mast be free. 

12. But, even as our " rights" are limited by our "duties," and 
scoured hy the very limitation, ( Rk('ai'iei:i.aiiijn — e. ii,, sec. 5), so there- 
is a line beyond whirl] liberty itself, i-< >u pi l-i] wilh ill-understood self- 
interest, may jjivii rise, to shivery of the worst and most heinous descrip- 
tion. A short-sighted scltishncss has led parents and employers to 
sacrifice rbildreti, mind anil body, by ji lit t i 1 ipr them to occupations in 
mines and factories at nidi tender years that, if 1] icy reach manhood, 
they grow up stunted, ill-formed, sickly ; age, and die prematurely ; and 
Sink into an untimely L'rnve, sis ignorant as tin- liea.-ls that perish. Here 
Governments not only may, but should interfere. It is one of the 
functions of (iovernmrnt to prolecl lis citizens from violence and wrong; 
and, instead of unduly tannn riiic with the law of Demand and Supply, 
or of usurping private rights, laws fur the regulation of the employment 
of children, by protecting them from over-work, and by securing them 
time both for recreation and education, tend, althinte/h such laws be 
compulsory, to maintain a constant healthy supply for the Labour-market, 
through preventing degeneration of race; and, through defending the 
rights of those who are unable to protect themselves, to force the over- 
reaching and sordid to keep within the bounds of their duties. Thus 
the various factory Acts and others oi" kindred nature passed by 
Parliament— whether to save children from physical suffering and 
mental debasement, or to lessen as fur as possible the unhealthy condi- 
tions under which many trades are carried on, are a protection to the 
adult as well as the juvenile, and benefit capital finally with labour. 
Laws, in short, for such purposes, are no less within the sphere of 
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other contagious diseases. Individual rights are merged in the general 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



POPULATION. 

1. There is room for all upon Mirth. (Joi: E-.ua created it fertile 
enough to supply the wuuts of nil. If a country is over- populated mid 
unahle to furnish employment for its inhabitant:', there are botlndlcsi 
regions ready to absorb Mm surplus. .America, Australia, and New 
Zealand alone, not tn reek mi the almost 1 n 1 1 1 111 n-i-;i I j!v i si a nils of the, I'aoilic, 
will afford homes, abundant means of living anil of happiness to the 
reduuilnnt. 1'iipulati'in of Eurout f ir a^os tn come. Tot it is question- 
able whether, were the laws of Political Economy strictly observed by 
its Governments, there would be a surplus Population, take Europe 
altogether, for many, many ecnturies. 

2. The great object of Political Economy is to have wealth so em- 
ployed and distributed, thniujili observance of those, natural laws which 



capital, or to drive i 

i. When Philip II. of Spain persecuted his 1'i . ti slant sub] eels in the 
Netherlands, which hud lung been the principal seat in Europe of the 
woollen man u fact ure — -capitalists and weavers escaped thence in crowds 
into Midland ; and, transporting their ivcalib, skill, a ail industry, trans- 
ferred to our country the supremacy in thai launch of trade. The 
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revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Lsuis XIV., d 
Huguenots, who !)i'uti;.'li[ willi them tliv [k ninnnlMcf 
manner tin' |n;iiiil laws enartcd against Human Catholics. 
England tin' s.rviccs t,f thousands of brave ami intelligent 



possibly could. This (henry, a- olil in point of fact as Aristotle's day, 
but first brought pmniineiiily forward by him-eli. .MallliiK supported by 
close, cogent argument, anil by an imputing array (if tacts. The aarae 
fears and the tame phenomena, however, have exhibited themselves in 
every age, ami in most countries. >,Yvcr; hclcss. although t lie Popula- 
tion of Great Britain ha* doubled since the dare of Malthas' celebrated 
publication, vet the means of living have, at the least, kept pace with it. 
The wise and philanthropic aim of the writer was to encourage habits 
of prudent restraint, frugality, ami foresight : ami whatever be the truth 
or tlie falsity of the theory he supports, these, undoubtedly, are habits 
of incalculable importance to mankind. To act upon them caunot but 
help to bring Population and subsistence into harmony. They tend both 
to economize ami to diffuse wealth, and to increase the sum of Iranian 
happiness. The theory itself can do no harm ; whilst the virtues it 
inculcates cannot fail to ho productive of good. 

6. Perhaps the more exact proposition would he, that Population 
increases in the ratio of its productivity -that production and Popula- 
tion tend to balance each other. As Population increases, the area from 
which it draws its sustenance in proportionally extended. This pro- 
gressive extension may he traced, step by step, as civilization is gradually 
established, from (he time when men combining into families and tribes 
led a uomade life, up to the inundation of populous cities and powerful 
kingdoms. At hrst, trade and commerce were unknown. As men grew, 
anil coalesced, barter led the way to industry. With tha growth of 
peoples and nation*, I lie interchange uf products multiplied; and, the area 
of exchanges still widening at last every part of the world is becom- 
other. Men need not four the bounty of 
o long as they work in harmony with His 
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laws. It is not blind chance but ft beneficent Providence which has 
willed there to be different climates, diversity of products, and diversi- 
ties of national character, genius, and pursuits. The great law of 
Exchange, based upon ihesc diversities, may be accepted as a proof that 
their Maker In sn constituting men as to render them interdependent, 
pointed out the means by which tliey might become reciprocally useful 
anil serviceable, am] ihrougli wliieh. tin jit.- iy it, I lie command " to increase 
and multiply " can never es.liau.it I lie giits stored up in this wondrous 
world which He pronounced "good." Willi Gospel pence and brother- 
hood, I'opulatiun and plenty would be commensurate. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
PROTECTION— CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION— COMPETITION. 



turned consequent increase of the national wealth. No country, it 
is argued, ought to he dependent upuu another, uarticularly for the 
eessaric.-. of life ; olhenvisc, in llie event of war, it would be at the 



brated Milan decree* excluding us from nil commerce with the Continent, 
were clothed from our looms; and. untwiihsranriit- protective duties so 
high as to be prohibitory, or. rather, in eonsequence of them, the smug- 
gler inundated England with h'rcucli silks, luces, gloves, and brandy. 

2. Protection, in fact, using the word in its financial or politico- 
economic sense, is no other Ihan setting up the laws of man in opposition 
to those of Jjnture.^ Wherever an ^article is wanted and can be paid for, 

country of the products, on the disposal of which the wealth and prosperity 
of its own territory mainly depend, commerce would iint be balked : it 
might be crippled but would not be builled. WiinwLT I here is Demand. 
Supply will not he wanting. Interest is the Archimedean (ever wliieh 
moves the trading world, liur no Government, uow-a-dnys, could or would 
ho so fatuous. In the late Crimean war, Rus>in gave us her corn, hides, 
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nnd tallow : we gave her our manufactures. Tin' nriirtes Imil to take a 
circuitous rouli. 1 ilii-oujrh ( .criunuy, or to he convoyed in neutral bottoms, 
unit, therefore, priecs rose, Consumption was limited, imil I'raduction 
checked : nevertheless, exchanged tlji-v n it imivd to be. 

it. The lesson lobe lutirliL from the I'rm.ectivc system and lis utter 
failure to attain the end.- fur cl ■ t ■ sake of which il was device. 1, is to welcome 
and increase the. mutual dependence of nations ii|im each other, instead 
of striving to make them uiuiuturallv independent. Were each left, 
unmislod by man's \Vil!-o'-lhe- Wisp impru\ emcnts upon Nature's laws, 
free to pursue its own be?l interests, each icould discover that these ean 
be promoted only by producing those unifies wliieh it trail bring iuto 
I lie market cheaper than the rest. Exchange of these between them, 
whilst diffusing general comfort, would nrnre general peace. To 
protect an industry, that is. to force it into being like a. plant of hot- 
house growth, is .simply expending energy, skill, anil capital to produce 
at a heavy loss an artiele which can be had abroad with profit to 
yourself no less than with profit to the country from which you hay. 

amount either to the people, she buy* from or to some oilier. If she 

over, Protecting or forcing an industry is divert in it lb,.- energy, skill, and 
capital iii vested in il from some bran eh of trade for which the country is 
adapted, and which would consequently bring in (he largest returns. 
Protection, in fact, has been almost equii aleiit ro saying— We will grow 
tea at Spitsbergen, and manufacture ice at Sierra Leone. 

4. The produelimi of a country increases in proportion to the. intelli- 
gence of its Cioi eminent and of lt d people. For intelligent Production 
avoids mistaken, therefore, useless labour ; adapls itself to the natural 
capabilities of ihe country ; ami keeps steadilv in view ipiiek Consump- 
tion—that is, Ihe relation' between Demand and Supply— as well as the 
accumulation of eapital to furnish the means of extending remunerative 
labour still further. 

5. How immense, the reproductive eapiial (in oilier words, the means 
of creating and ret mineral iog lul.oor) which Ihe world would by this time 
have inherited, had the wealth dissipated in wars from Ihe Crusades 
downwards been employed in Ihe construction of roads, canals, bridges, 
lmrbours, and other imilcrtnkiiij.'s of pen mm cut utility! One of the 

Production defrauds Consumption — sinco an unnecessary Supply disap- 

Wherever productive power is absorbed by useless labour, there Buffering 
and wretchedness are the results. All useless labour tends to create 
scarcity; because the labourer is a consumer as well as producer, and if 
the product of his labour be not reproductive, his Consumption must 
necessarily be taken out of the produce of ihe labour of others. Labour 
and power have been thrown away, and the worker, thus uiiproduc lively 
employed, has for the time being been living upon the general labour 
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fund instead of upon his own earnings. Hence, tlie irrevocable loss 
occasioned by Ivor. 

li. In like manner, as individual Production is ever in on exact ratio 
10 tin- intelligence, capacity fur work, capital, and credit of tin 1 producing 
party, so is national 1'rodacliou to the intelligence, wealth, and effective 
working population of a counti-v. Privileges, monopolies, restrictions, 
or prohibitions, by interfering will, Iho equilibrium of Production and 



7. Men produce, in order to sell. Increase Consumption, you encou- 
rage Production. By leaving industry In the natural operation of tlie 
law of Demand and Supply, the inventive families of the producer are 
quickened, and Competition sleps in to reduce prices, and so lo stimulate 
Cousumplion. liedurtion in price, whether brought about by improved 
process of manufacture, by a cheaper supply of the raw materia!, or by 

will cause, mayhap, a tenfold Consumption of that article. 

8. It is Compel i I ion which reconciles the two opposing interests of tho 
producer and tho consumer. When wo soil we desire hijjh prices ; when 
wo buy, low. Competition holds tho scales, regulates the price, and 
adjusts' the balance between seller and buyer. Competition, or freedom 
to buy and sell to the best advantage, is the principle of Plenty; Pro- 
tection, that, of Pauline. ( 'imipctition heralds cheapness; Protection, 
dearness. To have everything at a cheap rate, many commodities for 
little money, in sbor;. abundance ---is tin- lVlilioal Economy of the eon- 

we are all of us consilium ; and tin- iuici-ost of iho consumer is in har- 
mony with the general interest ; wliilsl thai of the producer is In harmony 
with it only when his interest rests upon sueli an enlargement of national 
wealth as developos Iho ]nra« of increasi d Consumption at tho current 
price, or upon saeh improi cmcnis in Production as admit of redaction in 
price with equal profit. 

0. Competition, in short, is the leveller of all t'actil ions ineipialities. 
Tlirough its benclioent operation, all discoveries quickly become the 
general property. It not only lowers the price of goods and services, 
but nitixes to them their true value. Competition, which seeks by divi- 
sion of labour and by the in '.rod net ion of machinery, (o lighten, abridge, 
and simplify industrial processes, and lo enlarge I be domain of knowledge, 
lias broken down those exclusive barriers which, formerly, confined trades 



and professions to a prii iiegod few. Kvcn n at and adi anluges of si I ua I ion. 
fertility, temperature, mineral riches, ami national apiilude for particular 
branches of trade or special pursuits peculiar to any otic country or 
people, are sham!, through tin' iniluencc of C:niL[ji.liiin:i. with nil other 
pcoplejfand countries. Kadi in thus iutcrcslcd ill the progress of the 
reft. Every advance in the. new world Is wealth in pros| >cotive for the 
old. The rk'tu'r a country becomes, the better customer slu- is to others. 
The sharper the Competition between all cotim the quicker and 
"renter the general improvement ; the sooner each will discover which 
industrial occupations 1" nursue. which to abandon. Mankind nt largo 
will be the gainer; will obtain equal sal inactions with less, or more 
satisfactions with the satae effort*. Coiupeliliou renders living cheaper ; 



basis of the Protective System, wo should, as its history has demonstrated, 
restrict our efforts and studies to the reaping the largest amount of indi- 
vidual advantage wilh Ihc least expenditure of trouble. Providence is 
more impartial; and by making Competition one of the laws of the social 
world, has secured an equitable distribution of its gills to all. 



CHAPTER XX. 



PO V ERTY — WEALTH . 

1. Poverty and "Wealth are comparative terms. A man may he poor 

bunted with, those of millions Still poorer than he. What would seem 
absolute Poverty to a man brought up in the lap of luxury, would be 
considered supcrabunduni Weahh by another, cradled in misery. Hap- 
piness is independent of either. A clear conscience, with n contented 
and cheerful di-pnsdiou, iviil make a l.a/ains happy, win];-: a Dives may 
be oue of Ihe most wretched of mortals. 

2. The one grand aim of Political Economy, or the Doctrine of 
Exchanges, is to prove thai there are certain natural laws, which, when 
unimerfered with by the ignoiaaee of man, remind us as surely to order, 
regularity, and fulness of harnibov in tin- snriul world, as do the physical 
laws willed by its Maker in the material. " Our confidence in tho 
uniform Cod, His 

oppose the Deity ; it is en..- (u redrew ii-elf." Iii consequence of man's 
presumptuous opposition lo natural laws, misery, lo a deplorable extent, 
exists in all nations. 
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liis freedom when oe is 1 1 1 ui>] n's [lie h:irb:iri:in I'm- a more, artiiieiul slate 
of society ; wliercus, itn- evuei couir;iry in the. i:n'f. Iii (lie savage, slate, 
brttle force reigns si|bvin^. M ;•_•!](. <ri V ns right. The will of tho strongest 
is the solo law. What writers o! I Ids Mamp call the bondage of society 
is, in truth, tho only security man has for tlio enjoyment of freedom. 
This iKindaga is respect for the rights of others j a respect which secures 

imagination may revel in i . J -i ; of tin; felicity of runniiug unrestrained in 
imihi'UjremiS' ion-its, boundlr.-s < I t-?i- r-; .=, riini srra.=fy prairies — imaginings 

reality would Rufnce to correct this morbid d is temperature of brain. 
The Corydons and rhillisi-s, fnsliioned in Chiniuvitre, arrayed in court 
atlire. ivith pipe and crook in hand, do not differ ni' ire fnuu rcnl shepherds 
and shepherdesses than the vaunted blessings of garage life from the 
squalid, miserable, horrible actuality. 

5. Thb yarioua sehemes for regenerating the world, propounded by 
the oilier class of visionaries referred to aboye, haye, with differences 
in then- details only, but one busis — (hu equal division of all Property, 
then* madness, 




6. £et us see how the world, mended by these philosophers who are 
for taking away every man's goods to share them with his neighbours, 
would be likely to get on were their grand remedy for its ills resulted to. 
A rich man's property in divided, nv will say, among a hundred families. 
Reckoning five persons to a family, which, taking the population at large, 
is about the average, there would ho five hundred persons, or, including 
the rich' man himself and his family, (parties who aro ordinarily left out 
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of Ihe reckoning by ( In- iudii ideals who would not scruple at parcelling 
out Ilia possessions.) lit n hundred and fivt: persons, to be provided for 
out of the seizure. Now, whether the properly so seized and divided 
consisted of [he right to In nil (<\ xi i.. sees. 2, ■]), to 1 muse?, or to manu- 
factures, it would, hv the vcrv fact of ii- seizure and division, be ren- 
dered valueless. The personal right to ir having heen declared null and 
void, no oue would purchase it ; no one advance money for its cultiva- 
tion, if land; or to carry on llie business, if it were trade or manufac- 
tures, since he could not be secure of retaining an interest in it from one 
moment to another. And if the property In he sei/ed and divided lay 
in the funds, or in a bank, it would vanish like so much smoke before 
seizure could be effected, since national bankruptcy v.-imld immediately 
follow violation of (lie true owner's personal right to it. 

7. Sup]iose, then, the entire land of a countrv were divided amongst 
its inhabitants. Equal division would be ini los'sible. owing to the great 
differences in value of the soil. Even could a fair division be mode, 
yet, as all must betake Ihcin-elvcs to farming, and all could not farm 
equally well, some would raise much better crops than others. This 
would be to re-establish that inequality, to obviate which the land was 
divided equally amongst all. The answer to (his objection is — divide 
the whole harvest equally ; in other words, feed the idle, and unskilful 
at the expense of the hard-working and intelligent. I low long would 
such a stale of things last? 

8. Assuming that ir were possible (which we have seen, it is not) to 
annul the personal ri'.:ht. to properly without involving the total loss of 
that property, — would the hundred families spoken of above be better off 

as there would no longer be any rich to give tlicni employment, they 
would be worse eft by half than before t:;c liivi -ion ■: f property had taken 
place. For the number oi rich compared with the number of the poor 
is exceedingly small; and the sole result of such division as could he 
effected would be to rentier Poverty still poorer. All being reduced to 
the same level, each would have to work for himself. Employment 
would cease, since there would be no capital to furnish employ : and 
credit, the life-blood oi national industry, being annihilated, a whole- 
sale and uniform wretchedness would reduce all to a state akin to 
barbarism. 

9. The truth of ihe matter is, thai, the misery which still retards and 
defaces civil initio a is ihe result of ages of ignorance, nud of Ihe imperfeet- 
ncss of such civilization as we have yet attained to. Ignorance of the 
true doctrines of Political Economy had induced legislators, from the 
dark ages down to the present time, to interfere with the natural laws 
which it is the province of ihe Political Economist to trace, explain, and 
enforce. Hence arose the Protective system, (c six.) It was believed, 
and the belief continues to he acted itp;>u in the greater part of the 
civilized world, although happily repudiated by England, Belgium, and 
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the more enlightened portion-, of France and Germany — tliat no country 
can prosper t>?n'i']il in proportion sim it. jjroivs and manufactures for itself 
all articles of prime necessity. Heavy duties are laid on such articles 
from other coin it lies, id protect 1 tn-Li- htane-Luoiv: li and manufacture ; anil 
the consequence is thai the protected country lias to pay the difference 
belwceu the hiirli cost of thi' In 'tin- tin: !<nv juice of c 1 itj lorciiru product, 
thu duties never fulling short of, and often cxcecdln;; llial iliHcrcuco. 
Nor does the injury slop here. In consequence of this artificial increase 
of price the protected country can consume, or purchase, far less of those 

articles. The consumers, that is the entire pnpuluti are lined as it 

were for the pro lit of ;i few manufacturers : and ihe money thus paid 
extra, is a dead h-ss to the nation at large. 

10. It has at last been leant! bv the inure advanced par! of the civilized 
world that, in like unci- a- \h,-. flm, ■Jirnil and All-wise Creator has 

kind with an endless variety ol' prodneis, which it is to the comfort and 
advantage of llieir re.-;ieciive populations to esehan^e, one with the 
other — so it appears in liave lieen ordered thai some countries should be 
better suiled tin' pari icnlar niauiu'actin'cs ami branches of trade than the 
rest. Hence it is the natural, ami, therefore, (he most profitable policy 



then Hows inlo natural ciuoiucl; ; feed- wor!; ; and adds to the general 
labour fluid. 

11. The sad result, 
and the like truths o 

debar* the greater part of mankind front I lie blessing 
ilakcr has placed within (heir reach— is the wvetchet 
prevails, side by side with the pomp of Wealth. Ca 
wasted; eiapluvuietit restricted : jiovertv perpetuated. 

12. Capital has been wasted tlirottd, the loss of fin 
levied by prolcclive duties : everv million of whicli w 
Inn,; led the national wealth; have served either to pu 

myriads of now workers would havo reaped the heuefi 
been perpetuated through the raising ol' prices bv tor 
existence manufacture, ausuited to home production, and I. 
the. funds so unapplied from the numerous natural char 

^^'l^iucrc^ e^tonElon oMrade and 

stiinulus piveii to employment by Holland's reuuii 
Protective' system, and consequent progress towards : 
uition nf natural laws, arc evidenced Ity the t'ollinviu: 
period of twenty years, namely from J rt'S ^ to 13(5:2, riamer. 
throuyli Customs ajid Excise were eillier abolished, or 
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nmonot of £14,237,447 : yet (lie produce of these sources of revenue, 
which, iu 1H4], was J£ ; 1 .">, , r > 7 7, fi 0, reached in lHfii, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of the great- Coit-.n Industry, lo u total of ±41,2111,1 75, or to 
nearly six million; beyond the produce of the enonnous dulies levied 
in 1841. Moreover, the annual value of property anil profits, assessed to 
the Income tax Imp increased, within tin: Mime iieritnl \>i twenty years, 
by the amount of £84,031,000 ; the total declared value of imports into 
the United Kingdom, by £ 1 ,Y! ,. '„-*«, 720 ; ami that of exports by 
£5C,ii7U,(irti— being an excess, in this comparatively brief space of ti.ae, 
amounting to upward* of two hundred anil nimly-f-.nr millions sterling ; 
an amount which represents a great ripe iu the value of land oud of all 
real property; an amazing development of the trade of the country, 
foreign uud domestic ; and an accompanying extension of remunerative ■ 

opens up new spheres of employment, it becomes ft serious 'question 
whether it be not n mistaken policy to raise the national revenue by 
means of Custom; and Excise at all. Although the duties levied iu this 
country are no longer protective, or protective to hut a comparatively 
trilling extent, nevertheless they aet as so many obstacles to that freedom 
of intercourse and of exchange wliieh would supply work for all, and 
would constitute the surest pledge of peace by making it the universal 
interest to maintain peace. Jt seems absurd lo have introduced steam, 
rail, uud electric telegraph to facilitinc interclmn^e ami intorcommiini- ■ 
cation, and ye: to continue duties which act as impediments to inter- 
change and lo intercommunication. If so much good hap been effected by 
reduction of Customs and Excise duties, what may not be expected from 
their abolition '? 

15. The cure for l'ovoriy, however, is to be looked for. not from one 
remedy, since it has many causes, but from a combination of remedies. 
Education, the su'oslir.itiun of machinery fer niannnl labour, and the 
carrying out of freedom of trade to its utmost extent, are among the 
most potent alleviations of their numerous want.-, which can be supplied 
lo (he working-classes by th-.se blessed with the means, ami with the 
power of thus aiding their toilinsr, sull'eriug. natch-enduring brethren. 
The remedies which they can themselves supply, and which are daily 
lessening the amount of human misery, arc Temperance, Frugality, a 
desire for Mental and Moral improvement. associating themselves into 
Co-operative Societies, ami ucaianu' thcniselve.- of the benefits offered Ihem 
by the Post Office Savings' Banks, and by the well-devised system of 
Government Assurance for the humbler classes. 

lo. Charity, in (he shape of alms-giving, can -lo little to relievo tho 
vast mass of human woe f^c. xr., sees. 0, 10). Poor-law?, a necessity under 
present circumstances, create a larger amoont of distress than they remove. 
They lower tho moral standard of the workers by inculcating dependence 
upon others, in place of a linn tnisl io those habits oi fortitude and of 
persevering effort, which, when coupled with pious confidence in the 
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91 rubles, ami promnles tin: development of industry and of "honest 
labour." This is tlir charily which "is twice- bk'sscil." which " blcssoth 
him who Rives ami him who takes." In individual cases, alms-givinc; is 
an imperative and sacred Christian duty — ennobling to tlie donor and 
undebnsiug to the receiver. Wherever misery exists, there the good 
Samaritan will ever wish and seek to be— succouring, blc9sing, and being 

means of eradicating Poverty 60 far as i9 humanly possible, and of 
ell"i.rtinft a more equal ilistri!ju'.iu:i i.-i Vi'wi.tii. is m In: fmmd solely in t!io 
remedies indicated in tin- preceding section, and in a sti'ady aiihet'eiico 
ou the port of Governments to each and all of tin: natural aud linr- 
uiouious laws of [rue Political Economy. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



ISOLATED MAN. 

lesa. Should Liu Ul:i':ni (a.dnee wild fnms am! v.-ireubk-j, Iw favoured 
jii climate, iind free (mm noxious Insist :itnl ri-|rtili'*, nevertheless, he 
will find himself in a state of extreme misery. The first and only con- 
dition on which lit! can support life will In: Labour. flu must use hia 
hiiuda to supply his Wants ; '• tu !_'athcr flu: kimllv trulls of the earth ill 
their due season," to drmv water ("ruin the stream or spring, and to pro- 
vide raiuuml ami shelter. 

2. Tho difficulties of tins struggle for mere existence arise, chiefly, 
from one cause. He hat by hint no Accumulation of Previous Labour, 
no implements of any sort. With him, tiie Power of Labour exists in 
ila least productive form. His die will Ion;; he one of hard, daily work ; 
ami his only tools, his hands. 

3. I call upon my readers to "imagine" a man similarly placed, 
■because the lowest tribe of .-:iv;i«l'= ever met with has not heen without, 
signs of civilization, however rudimentary. Tin y have aoHscsscd weapons 

4. Among the few individuals who have been discovered in what is 
questionably called "a state of naturi'," the must noted on record are 
Peter the Savage, the Savage of Aveyrou. Caspar liaupor, and Marsh 
Stephen; but these, wimibci' purposely extm-ed or accidentally lost in the 
woods where they were ultimately funml, had become tunli slm:_'iiishnblc, 
save in shape, from the beasts of the field. 

assimilating to that which I have called upon tbe reader to " imagine," 
ibe tivu uio.i'. -jttcivMm;: rut • ■■ I in;- tractive are those of a Mosquito Indian 
ami of Alexander Selkirk ; each of whom lived j';;r several years alone 
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ill tin? island of Juan reruandcz. An account of the former is given in 

Datnpier's Voyages i the adventures of the latter are well known, as 

having suggested In Defoe his liobiuaon Crusoe. 

(i. Dumpier touched ;it .luan f'eninndez in IOril. and found the Indian 
there. He had served as a sailor on board of a Spanish ship, which 
had put to sea. on sighting an enemy's vessel, before ln.\ who hail lauded 
with others, and had straved farlhct' from I In- shore ■ I l:ih his companions, 
could re-embark. At the time of Dumpier'* arrival, he had been three 
years on the island. When abandoned there he. bait bad a gun, powder, 
shot, and a knife, and thus was not without Aeeimiulalion of Previous 
Labour. As soon as tin; powder and shot were, spent, be fashioned his 
knife iuto a saw, ami, lighting a fire with the help of his gun flint, ho 
managed 10 forge and uiiiuulacliire. out of the barrel of the gun, fish- 
hooks, harpoon*, a long knife, and other useful artieles. Fish, and the 
wild -goats on the Island, supplied hint with abundance of food, whilst 
the skins of the. latter served for clothing. Having descried Dampier's 
vessel the evening before it came to anchor, he killed three goats, and 
cooking them along with a variety of wild vegetables, was enabled to 
offer him and bis crew, long restricted, as they bad been, to salted 
provisions, b. most acceptable meal. 

7. Now, what would or could Hie Indian have done without either the 
knowledge which he had acipiired from civilized man, or the materials 
with which he hail been furnished through (hi; same channels True, 
he would not have i.iecti di s:ilme of resource; : having his native habi- 
tudes and expedi-i.t-io fall l ::i-:i upon. Still, on this supposition, oven, 

been the result of his training among his fellow-men ; would have been 
Ihe fruit of social intercourse. 

8. The means which he had at his command— his knife, gun, etc., 
were the Accumulation of Previous Labour, or, in one word, were his 
Capital. Observe, be irctitcs nothing. The direction which this Accu- 
mulation of Previous Labour enables bint to give to his own labour 
imparts to it Service. Utilily, Value— but calls nothing iuto being. He 
runs down or traps gouts, anil mimitfm-iiiivi (heiti into food and raiment. 
Ail that he does is to change- the place and form ot the material on which 
he works, and Change of I'lnee and of bo cm is the beginning and the end 
of all hum tin labour, -Man can make, using " make" in the senso of 
"create" — iioi1llii.lt. Our Mosquito Imiian, to supply his Wants, has 
applied ihe self-same principle which directs and constitutes every 

requisite to render Labour truly Serviceable, Ihai is, io enable one to 
impart Value to it, is Accumulator) of Labour or of Capital. Suppose 
that our Indian, instead of departing with Uampier, iiad conic to the 
conclusion that ho might drive a profitable trade by preparing supplies 
of fresh provisions for the erews of ships |, inching at ihe island, he would 
have arrived at the third condition — which gives iis fill measure of value 
to Labour — namely, Exchange. And if, instead of remaining sole 
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possessor of the island, he had invited and secured settlors there, lis far 
advanced in civilization and its attendant- knowledge us himself, with 
their co-operation he wnuld have <<! n;i i rn'<T, whilst bciieliling them, a 
thousand-fold tlni advaniagcs which his own unassi.-iod labour conld 
have procured. He would have enjoyed the advantages of Society — a 
state which presents mi unii'term/iicd sticccjjiun of advantages to all its 
f.'Kmkrs without exception. 

10. Archbishop ^Yhatcly M^nilicauily and pregnantly observes, 
"Mati is an animal that, makes Kx.'hangcs." There, arc others, as, for 
instance, the ant, the bee, and the heaver which enjoy some of the 
benefits of Association or Society, Imt not otic that exduingcs Labour for 
Labour, or the. product of its mvn Labour for that of another. Neverthe- 
less, to reap the full advantage of the (.'(ninth's* blessings of Exchange, 
there is an esseniinl preliminary to ho provided for, and to be fixed as 
on a rock, namely, Seenrily of Individual Property. 

11. This recognized, anil established on an inviolable basis — Soeiety 
nnd the Individual begin to outer upon llie reward of their mutual 

12. Writers of the Rousseau stamp, such as ourmodern Socialists and 

form themselves into communities and nations on the express under- 
standing that, in submitting to what these dreamers term the yoke of 
laws and government, they :dienate a part of their liberty. .Now. tics 
so-called " Social Contract " never cmikl have taken place between men 
for the plain, simple, convincing reason llial man, by his very nature, 
independently of all contract or control, is a social being — pre-eminently 
so; since, save by accidenl, he is never found in an isolated slate, but 
always in association with bis fellow -men. .Moreover, his liberty, instead 
of being alienated, is secured by submission to law and government. All 
his rights spring from and are adjusted, balanced, and maintained by 
their relations to the rights of others. It is only when man has learnt 
to respect the rights of his fellow-men, that he becomes undisputed pos- 

13. However, there is yd another preliminary condition, indispensable 
to bo arrived at, before Exchange can play its due part in the economy of 
social existence. This is. Appropriation of the -oil ; in other words, the 
creation of landed property, and of Real Estate. 

14. An excellent illustration of Ihe. wreichcdm-.-s entailed upon a 
Community by the absence of this ilnlispensible agent of social progress, 
is furnished by an authentic and most interosling work, published at 
New York in \ti:',u — being n:i account of ibr captivity and adventures 
of John Tanner, the son of a clergyman in the United States, who had 
been carried off by a party of North American Indians while a child, 
and had been detained amongst them for thirty years. The tribe of 
whiell he was made a member Irallicko! with the far and other traders, 
and had advanced so far in civilization, us distinctly to recognize Ihe 
Rights of Property. Tiny would leave their nets, snares, and beaver 
traps unmatched, in full confidence that none would appropriate what 
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belonged to another. But !is the land belonged to all in common, its 
enltivaiion depended upon caprice ami chance ; and since they trusted 
for food mainly to she precarious prodilcls (if 1 1"' chase, limes of fearful 
famine would alternate with brief seasons of glut, and scenes of misery 
nod starvation occur, ibe only remedy for which wtia unknown to them, 
namely, that personal interest in the soil which leads to its careful, 
constant, assured cultivation. 

15. From the foregoing premises, we arrive at the conclusion that 
Individual Owner-hip ami Sceurily of i'ropcrly are the foumlalions of all 
Social I'rngrcss. It is, indeed, impossible 10 form an idea of the Pro- 
ductive Power of Labour a|iarl trom that sorial principle which acknow- 
ledges the Iiiviiilability of every man's Possessions. 

IS. Let us now lake another case, the reverse, of that of our Mosquito 
Indian and of Cruaoc. We are indebted for it to one of Foster's 
admirable "Essay:" in which he [elates the history of a prndignl who, 
having squandered Ins uutriimMn-, Imd fallen into ihc extremity of want 
aud eontcmplnlcd soiciilc. One day. seated on a hill, fnaa which he saw 
far-st retched before him ibe rich lieliis that were onee his own, he had 
remained for boors absorbed in the gloomiest rellcdi.ais when a sudden 
light seemed to Hash upon him, and to renew his whole being. " They 
shall once more be my own" was the impulsive, but deeply-seated ami 
fixed resolve which came, like ar: inspiration from heaven, to make him 
a new man. The tale shall be resumed further on. The Case is not 
an imaginary one. It is a fact. 

17. First, however, let us consider what were the meaus, the only 

resolve. ^To recover his property "by have was" out of the question. 
Neither could lie expect aid from law; since, even supposing that he 
had been defrauded of his properly, he leal no money wherewith to carry 
on a lawsuit. The sole means by which he could possibly succeed was 
through the agency of Exchange ; by virlue of which his property had 
passed from his possession into that of others, lint what had he to 
Exchange ! His Labour. This was the Capital on which alone ho 
could depend lo reinstate himself in his former position. 

J8. Mark the difference, now, between bis situation and that of the 
Indian, or of Selkirk, on the uninhabited island. The poet makes the 
latter exclaim — ■ 

"I mn monarch of all I anrvoy, 

"My rifiht there is none lo dispute ; 
" Front tin- nenl iv nil round lo the aca, 

" I am lord of the fowl and the brute." 

But our repentant prodigal is lord of his own thews and sinews only. 
He is surrounded by an abundance of all things ; yet there is not one 
which he can appropriate without pavment; that is, without offering 
an equivalent in Exchange. Nevertheless, with but those means with 
which nature has furnished him in common with his fellowmen, he has 
far more facilities for supporting life, nay, for securing its comforts, 
than if isolated — no matter how fruitful the spot. As has been already 
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available mode of nnpiisiilon than purchase, that is. Exchange, slill the 
wealth which Civilization lias amassed is mi copious, the fucilUis'S for 
exchanging Labour (ihc poor nun's l.'apilal j, i'm- .Money (I lie rich man's), 
arc bo many ami ?n various, that 1 E □ l ■ mere labourer can supply his every 
want with more case ami greater ccrtainity thim the isolated owner of 
the most fertile region upon earth. 

IS. The foundation upon lvliTfh this case ami certainty rest— the prin- 
ciple which calls iheio fnnh nod gives them effect, is the Inexhaustible 
Productiveness i>f a Highly Civili/ed cnnuOy, Production abounds in 
Huch a country because Labour is Profitable. Labour is Profitable 
because there exists in sm h a ruimlrv :m imtr.rti-c Accumulation of Pre- 
vious Labour with Illimitable Facilities for Exchange — and Exchange is 
illimitable because the Kights of Properly are Iiee. gained, and there is 
no one tbiug in it which has not been Appropriated, 



CHAPTER II. 



SOCIAL MAN. 

1. For proof of the soundness of the principle just enunciated, we 

after ho had formed the seemingly insane resoluitou above mentioned, 
was a load of coals lying before a boas,, he bad to pass. He offered his 
services to place [he coals in the cellar, anil got Ilia job. Hind, he was 
unused to work, knew n» handicraft, ami his irregular course of life bail 
tended "both to impair surli faculties as In- niigal have lire!) originally git'icd 
with,' and to unfit him for continuous exertion. Ho was an unskilled 
labourer, and of the lowest rank u9 such. Bnt he was impelled by an 
overmastering desire to regain the' station he had forfeited in the world, 
and was borne tip by an aueornpierable deteroiiuaiion 10 overcome all 
difficulties. Like the first Napoleon, he would nut admit the word 
" impossible " into his vocabulary. 

2. When bis tusi; was competed,* Lis Labour had added a new Value 
k> the coals. They were safely housed, sheltered from rain, and con- 
veniently placed for use. For this Service, he must, in the earlier stages 
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in order to satisfy his mure pressing 
1 jlbotit to find an op port unity fur 
' whatever lie most needed. And, 
mpied with til.: I nproduct.ive Labour 
llie eoal.-; uf: his Ji;ii:-.l>. ho midr. 



4. The coal iisi:!f which our laii. m.vr removed had been Capital, and 
represented n vast amount of previous labour and of outlay. What 
between the tost of the machinery anil the wall's of the miners era- 
ployed in the pit whenee it was extracted, the coal represented a mass 
of toil and of oxpemlii are that, liarl probably been -riHij-; uti for centuries. 
Our prodigal's Labour was another Capital, which l>Mui<_dil him ill 111- 
tereet ; that is, the Wage for whieh he hud bargained. This Wage, 



Nature with Ijiliiuiirtl Lihrilv ami A IimiI'ii >■ liights. 

ii. lu the civilized country in whicli ii was bis happy lot to live, his 
Rights were limilcrl by his Duties. He could secure his own, ouly by 
respecting the Rights of others. This very liaiitation of Rights by 
Duties was both the safeguard of his Liberty and the nmaiis of his being 
able to satisfy his wants nt once. Without Security for Property, tlio 
coal would have remained iu the mine timing. Without Security for 
Labour, he would nut have- dreamed of fiUVriiijr a service which, when 
performed, the parly served had it in his power to refuse payment for. 
It is the mutual Liberty and S-eurii y of Capital and of Labour which 
give rise to Prinbieiioti. Combined, each plays its pari in the social 
economy by virtue of the law thai governs l'rudiiciioii ; a law which 
rests upon Freedom of Exchange, ati'l which works llmaijrlt the \rreat 
nalural principle uf Demand and Supply. 

G. When Capital and Labour work together in harmony with this 
paramount natural law thev are in a healthy state, and Produce with 
the utmost possible amount of Profit to both. Hence it is clear that 

Accumulation of Capital is essential to the eivatii f 1 Wimble Labour ; 

and that the greater the Accumulation, the more Abundant is Profitable 
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7. Yet this elementary iru[h has Imi-n overlookc. 
thoughtful writers, but by whole nations; « 



founded that Accumulation of Wealth which bus culled inro activity the 
energies of later enterprise— were incessantly and mercilessly |*-rscciilod 
by kind's, legislators, and peoples. Did [he .Monks, tin: chief, rather the 
sole carers for the pour in those ages, providently lay up stores of corn 
against ever- recurring years of scarcity — tin- same brutal scenes were 
enuctcd whieli have disgraced even the jjru.Ji.-nt century; the corn was 
destroyed, anil its wise and benevolent purveyors the objects of popular 
Late and the mark for ruffianly violence. It is the same as regards Labour- 
been It"' signal, even in our own boasted days of advanced knowledge 
and civilisation, for outbreaks of igi:or:!ti: indignation ami riot. For, loo 
many of the working-classes, instead of looking upon such Machines 

as their best friends, which they really are. sidcr tliein Ihcir deadliest 

enemies. Thev do not see the obvious truth, that every tool, the com- 
monest even, is' it Machine for savin" Labour; that the more Labour is 
saved, the more Work can be done; thai the greater the Amount of 
Work done with the same or less Labour, the cheaper the commodity 

of the Supply ; that thus the Saving of Labour creates a larger Field 
for Work ; and that the larger the field for Work, the Higher the Rate 
of Wages. They sea workers temporarily thrown out of employ by 
new Machines, hut overlook the tact that, for every hundred so dls- 
' placed, a thousand, in sun.e case; ;< us of thousands, thtd employ through 
them. Were all casting Machinery destroyed, universal misory would 
be tho consequence ; ond as population increases, doubling itself in 

than seventeen or exceeding thirty years, it is only by the. invention 
and multiplication of Labour-saving .Machine' thai Work cau he found 
for the million:- adding, and to be aildcil. to Ike Labourers thronging 
the Labour Market. 

8. Similar ignorance of the principles of Political Economy and of the 
operation of natural hues to iliat just, pointed on(, leads to another very 
common, but most baneful fallacy — namely, that War causes trade to 
flourish. In like manner, when a house is being burnt down, some 
bystander will observe, and the observation be greeted with approval— 
"Well! it makes good for trade I " On the contrary, destruction of 
property by fire, or in any oilier way. is always an irrevocable loss to 
trade, whether it be a linnse or but a pane of glass* that is destroyed. 
The money reunited to replace the thing destroyed would have been 

■ SflO Bfiatiutn ■/<™ V...", iV IV m' C'.'l !■■■/' I" Wine, .inr c.li:] Mini i^iii .l„o* 

;|i.'. II.--' t I'^.'.vl.'ul.j I a :. I l>v :::■. It. .1.;- .11 iin.l.T lli.i (I I l.i of /IiV.i.' '.■|,ii.„„y i„ , /l/r 
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diate Want. A poor man's windows art- broken, ami he Has them 
mended with tin? money ninth lie bus been saving for shoes or for 
clothes. He has to toi-cgo the Satisfaction of his Wants, in order to 
replace tho broken windows. Although I he glazier may gain, this shoe- 
maker or the tailor is a loser — and so is he himself : he loses the Satis- 
faction of his Want of Shoes or of Clothes. So that, in reality, 
destruction of property involve.-, at the very best, two losses— against 
which there can lie sci-off only one gain : in othei' words, it is a total 



guns and ships of war cost immense sinus ; and this cost being n gain 
to the home maun fart Orel's of the articles, the supposition is that the 
country at larg 11 — instead of being a loser to the amount of the cost, 
which it really is — is a gainer by tho expenditure. The money, it is 
argued, is spent at home and furnishes employment amongst ourselves. ■ 
They who argue thus forget thai the argiuiiriii would held equally good 
if the money had been expended in gunpowder for tire-works, or in 
paying soldiers for amusing us ■.villi slnnii-lights, since the money, so 
laid out, would equally have gone to our own people. The fallacy con- 
sists in the omitting to take into ueeouut that although the Lahour of 
the gunpowder-maker;', s.ihiiers, is not (Jnproductivo to them, as 

Ihey are paid for it, yet their Lahour is ruproduelive to us. inasmuch as 
it leaves no valuable, results. If gunpowder lie employed in blasting 
rocks, in order to open up veins of ore, or seams of eoal, or to make a 
road, the manufacturer is paid for it just the same as if it had been 
made into tire-works ; but then the mine, or the road, remains — an 
article of value, a source of wealth. After paying for the powder the 
payer will he richer than before; whereas if lie had used it for fire- 
works, he would have been (he poorer by the amount of the sum it had 
cost ; it would have produced no useful result. 

10. Tho sole difference, and a vast difference it is, between the total 
loS9 caused by Fire and that occasioned by War is that Capital, without 
which Labour cannot he called into employ, is destroyed, irrevocably 
destroyed by the demon of War in (he proportion of millions to hundreds, 
in comparison with the no less irrevocable loss inflicted by the scourge 
of Fire. "Of the amount of time and Capital wasted in War," said the 
lnle Sir Robert Peel, addressing the House of Commons in 1841, " we 
are all witnesses ; and I can only say that if all the capital and all the 
skill wasted on these preparations were sunk in the sea, though that 
would be useless, it would not be so deeply injurious as to use them." 
" There is uotlung," once observed the Duke of Wellington, " worse than 
a victory, — except a defeat," 

11. Kindred ignorance to thai prevailing on the subject of War-ex- 
penditure, still prevails on many oilier points of vital import to the body 
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politic. Long ago Montesquieu had the sagaoitv to affirm that " Land 
is not cultivated in virtue of its Fertility, but of the Liberty which it 
enjoys: " yet with 113 it* free, sale nmi transfer are even now hampered 
by laws which date from times of m-iii i- i-b; u-i.-Tbi. A like ignorance is 
at the mot of limst 1 f 1 i.~ 1 l 1 1 f I i-t-.-=t ; 1 1 l r 1 i ujr.i between Worker ami Employer. 
The ideas en "cud crod In- the 111 is r hi ev oil? monopolies of (lie dark apt'.-, 
remnants of which linger amongst ourselves, and which still prevail, 
more or Us*, upon ihe I outim-nt. influence hoth. To.- mechanic has bis 

that " what one man gains, another loses." Proverbs have handed down 
mueli sound sense, and genuine wisdom. Unfortunately, tares have 
grown up with the wheat; and numberless savours, common in men's 
mouths, transmit ignorance no less than knowledge, fully no less than 
wisdom, from generation to generation, 

12. We have seen (hat Exchange is the basis of that Accumulation 
of Capital which gives rise to Productive Labour. Properly, although 
strietlv speaking, a IVis'mal Iiighl, nisv. like Capital, he defined to he 
That which has Exchangeable Value. Among the Esquimaux a ton of 
gold would purchase nothing, whilst an old iron hoop or a deal hoard 

Exchange loses the chief pan. of its .irine, if iioi'peti-clly Free, and 
in the eud, ■Worker ami Employer will have their eyes couched, and 
discern this grand and ennobling truth. Whilst Employer demands but 
one privilege for his trade, or "Worker fetters himself by issuing laws to 
regulate cither the numbers or the wages of his fellow-workers — so 
long will Exchange be Samson shorn of his locks. Slavery is ruin 
wherever it has prevailed ; ami. miles- a man can dispose of his Labour 

Roman Empire, wherein slaves were almost the sole producers, aa proof 
of the contrary. That wealth, however, was gained by conquest, or 
rather, to use the true word, by robber;'. The citizens, served by slaves, 
became themselves the veriest slaves that ever crouched, like beaten 
hounds, at the feet of tyrants; and these the most depraved, imbecile, 
and worthless who have deformed humanity. As for the Empire, where 
is it T Echo answers, where t 

14. Employers, it cannot be too often repealed, and Workers as well, 
whilst they cling to protection under any name, or in whatever disguise, 
are. crippling titvrl em: litterbin tin niseivcs. am! retarding I he increase both 
of their own and of the national wealth. They arc slaves, the slaves of 
ignorance ; and wherever slavery is, misery dogs ir as its shadow. Even 
had not the blight of civil ivar fallen upon our American brethren, the 
inevitable consequences of " the accursed thing" which I hey had suffered 
to pollute the national tabernacle were fa-: reducing 1 he Southern States 
to beggary. 
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15. What has relarded ihe development of the Southern Continent of 
the new world 1 What, thai of Russia — at length, happily, inaugurating 
a now era? Whul occasioned the fall of an otherwise noble ami high- 
hearted people — of unhappy Poland '. — What but (lie serfage of her 
labourers. Slavery in its every shiijuj. from its naked vilcness jn the 
plantations to ils iiilIlI.t, but not less essciit iaily tyrannic and destructive 
form of trades' imioti regulations — is (he canker-worm of the body politic 
in which it exists. 

1G. Capital we have defined ;n be 'l.liat which lia- I! .idiungcnble value. 
Man is doubly gifted with Ibis vahic. He lias a double Capital — his 
Labour and his Intellect;. All men are, or ought to Ite, workers with 
one or the other; null it is plain, on the slightest reflection, that myriads 

clergymen, ami piotc-sioual men in goii.ra!. wr.rk. in the majority of 
instances, much niore severely than those who are ordinarily classed as 
working men. Moreover, they, together with the iguorautly-a bused 
capitalists, are among tin- workim: man's greatest benefactors. To what 

millions upon minimis of workers bave the. invention* mid discoveries 

of Watt, Coinpton, .iacoiiard, lirindley, of Hie Stephen sons, Brunei, 
Wedgcwood, and other labourers wilh the brain,' given kierative employ- 
ment '! It has been calculated that the paper-makers, fount and press- 
makers, printers, &e., fouml in remunerative employ by the writings of 
us enough to people a conaider- 
i over-estimate. So as regards 
lite labours of a Jenner ami a Sir Humphrey Davy : vaccina I ion Hud tie 
safety-lamp have saved, and will continue to save, lives innumerable. 

17. There is a notion common enough even among the so-called 
educated classes that science and fact, theory ami practice, are tilings not 



for whatever they practise to theorist-. The science of mechanics depends 
upon that of mathematics. Voyager and traveller owe their present 
facilities of locomotion to theory. The inventor of the art of Printing 
was a theorist : look at the grand results of his theory. A new world 
was added to the old, was -'called into existence," as it were, by a 
theorist — for long, long years reputed a dreamer. Cpwards of twenty 
years did Columbus wander in vain from court to court, to persuade 
nionarclis, statesmen, and capitalists to furnish liim with the means for 
carrying out his plans — his theory : and for that tedious and hitter period 
he was the mock. jest. Inilt, and scorn of practical men. A philosophic 
writer has remarked that where Astronomy and where Moral Science 



habitable globe. A limited market c 



Freedom for the trader, and without Security for Ilia Property— which 
Freedom nnd Security result from iln' deductions of Mural Science — • 
commerce suul niunufui-l ures alilic languish. 

18. Hence, the wider ilic lieh!, the greater the Freedom, nod the 
firmer the Security afforded to tlie trader — the better for the labourer, 
whether lie work with band, or brain, or with both. Trade regulations, 
trade laws, nil the. rule.- and expedients whereby it is sought either to 
keep up wages by restricting the supply "1" hands, or, contrariwise, to 
loner wage? by nWiiiip to an arbitrary scale "f pay, Hie but fetters 
imposed upon themselves by Worker and Employer. Labour, the 
Accumulation of Labour or of Capital, the right direction imparted to 
the use of both bv Science, and the oanplrle Seeovitv guaranteed to each 
by Law, csaenlinl as ihov all are hi tin (It, rioinncnl -»f the countless advan- 



drudgery without a call upon his intellect, aghast at. the thought of 
becoming a mere htmiau machini — lie summoned up courage to toll his 
father, nn old soldier ami severe disciplinarian, of whom he stood in 
intcusest awe, that he might horsewhip him to death, but that he would 
rather die than slave through seven years' apprenticeship tit a calling 



mentative weapon. botli.uiyhl himself of taking counsel with a friend oE 
his, an attorney, us to the eoutfe be should pursue. The result of the 
conference was tluit the youth's indentures were cancelled ; that the 
kind and wise lawyer apprenticed him to himself without a fee (that is 
he took the fee, which was obligatory, out of bis own pocket and returned 
it there); and that the apprentice, when 1 knew him, had succeeded to 
his benevolent and rngaeinu- patron, and wan in the enjoyment of a 
practice which required him to keep no fewer than from twenty to 
thirty clerks. 

20. Now, had a youth of this mental caliber been Free, as soon as he 
had perfected himself in one brunch of the manufacture to which he had 
been first put, Wi turn to another, and so to have rendered himself master 
of all its processes, there is no improbability io supposing that he might 
have struck out improvements which would have given bread to 
thousands, and have assured him eminence in auuiher direction. And 
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into nothingness by tic «n»' barbarian and barbarous denial of the 
Kighl which every liiiiiiiiii being has to carry (lis Labour where, and lo 
employ it how, hi.' himself may jodge host. " Leave us alone," was Ilio 
reply of a coiimiiiicc of L" i o; n_-]i jiu ;':u: r 1 ii-it.j in tbe celebrated minister 
of finance, Colbert, when lie ino,uired uf them what he could do fur the 
Protection of their Interests— Leave u.i ahme, and allow us to carry on 
our business mimeddlcd with." 

31. .The same holds good of all Workers. The rules which are sup- 
posed to protect, servo but to enslave, degrade, ami so far pauperise 
them. In truth, the trade regulations whieh prevailed throughout the 
greater part of Europe as lale as the lalli century, compelling arli/ans, 
before they could commence busings on their own account, to prove that 
they could manufacture nil their own tools, as well as execute every 
process of their respective crafts, was not more alisuvil than that whieh 
restricts the operative to any < no .-pecia! bra tie!: of hi= calling. Division 
of Labour, ami Compulse mi to wurl; at one process oi a handicraft only, 
are two distinct and opposite things. Division of Labour, applied to 
every industry, endows it with added liieau.s; enhances ami perfects the 
skill of the workman; and,— the ureal end and object of all wise 
industry, — reduces the ( 'ost o! Production. We are all of us Consumers : 
and whatever cheapens Pr< ■duct ion, whether it be machinery, chemical 
nids, or the superior skill resulting frum Division of Labour, benefits 
each and all. But to compel an apprenticeship of years to a trade or 
calling whieh can be mastered in as many monihs, or lo require any 
proof of a man's 1 light to follow il other limit c\i e til inn of the work set 
before him, is an injury lo the individual ami a loss to the community. 

22. It is not denied 'that partial and temporary distress often follows 
the introduction of new inventions, as it does changes of fashion. The 
wig-makers uttered loud complaints, when men and women chose to 

student of Political Economy fix his mind upon the one grand aim of 
the science, namely, the Interest of the Consujier. With this kept 
steadily in view, ho cannot go astray. 

23. Man is pre-cmiueotly a Consumer and Exchanger. Trade menus 
Consumption and Exchange of Products, thai is, of Services. And the 
more that articles of Consumption are brought within man's reach, that 
is, I be Cheaper till such an ieles are, the more improved the general tot. 

2-1. Laws and regulations, whether einanal ing I'rnin governments, or 
from associations of individuals, whose effect is lo obstruct Exchanges 
either among ourselves, or between us and foreign countries, act as if 
an engineer, instead of obviating by every possible expedient the 
friction of bis machinery, were to mix the lubricating oil or tallow with 
sand and gravel. By interfering with the natural means of increasing 
the national wealth, they oppose the spread of general ease and comfort. 
They contravene that Common Sense which is tho growth of awakened 
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knowledge, and the fruit of experience. Finally, they run directly 
counter to tiie (cachings of hotli Nsiim-al anil Revi'ali'd Religion — lor 
thfy mi*.* barriers liciweeii tlie dillVniit it>u^ ol tin- i'ilrl.h, and so 
Jireveill mankind from o . : i ! l ■ - 1 • i 1 1 _r. t!iniii;rli I '.'i fi-H-1 i'l LTiliiui ol' Kxcltiiti«i', 
inU. llmt duo JiTjiki! llreila'riioinl, lo incorporate which Christianity 
came down — a light from Heaven. 
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